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TWO SYMPOSIUMS 


In the graduate school of Peabody College for Teachers are two 
sharply-distinguished and tightly-knit groups. The Peabody Fellows 
in Elementary Education and the Carnege Fellows in Secondary Edu- 
cation. They are rich in the basic qualities and in training. They are 
poor in teaching experience. Below are printed their responses to 
certain appropriate phases of their chosen work. 


Elementary 


Children as Transmitters 


CHILD is a wireless transmitter. His messages may come to us in 
A the form of wrinkled eyebrows, frequent trips to the pencil 
sharpener, over aggressiveness toward other children, or withdrawal. 
It is not enough for teachers only to receive the signal; its usefulness 
hinges on the ability to decode it properly. 

Johnny of the third grade is sharpening his pencil for the fourth 
time this morning. He may be transmitting a message to us. Is he 
unable to do the work assigned to him? Perhaps he has a headache. 
It may be that the girls seated near him are laughing and whispering 
about his clothes. Could it be that he is bored with what the class is 
doing? 

The message has been sent. Johnny has told the teacher that every- 
thing is not all right. How shall the message be translated? It must 
be; it is an SOS for help. 

The teacher starts to work with decoding the message. She rules 
out the fact that the girls are talking about Johnny as they are busily 
engaged in their work. Johnny has eaten a good breakfast and there 
are no apparent signs of a headache. The teacher assumes then that 
Johnny is not interested in writing “How I Spent Sunday” which is 
being done to develop skills in paragraphing, capitalization, spelling 
and punctuation, so she changes the assignment for Johnny to writing 
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about “My Dog Spot.” This seems to be what he is extremely interested 
in today as it was a present from his uncle last week. Although this 
may not be what is bothering Johnny at all, the teacher has de- 
ciphered the message as such. The important fact is that she has picked 
up the message, recognizes the problem and is willing to do something 
about it. 

If the frequent trips to the pencil sharpener stop, the teacher as- 
sumes she has interpreted the message correctly. If not, or if some 
other unusual behavior appears, she must make another assumption. 
This time she deciphers it as a need for attention or status in the group. 
This is it. Johnny’s problem is about to be solved. She pauses for a 
moment to tell the class that Johnny has a new dog and is writing his 
story about it. She thinks they will enjoy sharing Johnny’s story with 
him. Johnny settles down and works hard. His pencil is not broken 
any more. 

In their mannerisms children are giving us cues to their problems. 
Tune in on their frequency. The sender desires an immediate reply. 

—Sam Nicu, McAlester, Okla. 


So You Can’t Teach Art! 


“T can’t teach art! Why, I can’t even draw a straight line!” This is 
the cry of many elementary teachers when creative art is mentioned. 
But they miss the point. It is not necessary to be an artist in order 
to teach art in the elementary school. Art is not made up of drawing 
straight lines, nor is it even composed entirely of drawing and painting. 
Mary may carve in soap. Patsy wants to weave. Jimmy likes to mold 
in clay. Jack and Jane make hand puppets and dramatize a story. 
This is all art, for it is the expression of the creative mind of the child. 
The elementary school is not concerned with producing artists, nor 
with teaching art as a separate subject, but in using it as a means of 
integrating all subjects, and of creating sensitivity to, and appreciation 
for, beauty in simple everyday objects, such as dress and furniture, of 
which the child will be a constant consumer throughout life. 

The teacher should have some knowledge of the fundamentals of 
art, an understanding of children, and an idea of what to expect in 
their art expressions. Every child is born with an innate ability to 
create, and continues to do so unless discouraged by the imposition of 
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false adult standards. All small children deal in abstractions. There- 
fore, the teacher should -expect paintings from the first few grades to 
be distorted and out of proportion. This makes sense to the child 
because he gives size and emphasis to the object of most importance 
to him. Tommy’s cow, then, may be larger than the barn in which she 
lives. Again the small child paints what he knows is present. For this 
reason Susie’s house has two gables; the sun blazes in a blue strip 
of sky; and an unpainted space between earth and sky represents 
atmosphere. The wise teacher never mentions this. She knows that 
her main service in the first few grades is in surrounding the children 
with beauty; in providing a variety of material with which to work, such 
as paint, chalk, paper, clay, and weaving supplies, with very simple 
techniques of their use; in developing an atmosphere of freedom; in 
providing many first-hand experiences; in offering absolutely no criti- 
cism, but much encouragement; and in being satisfied with rather 
crude productions. 

The role of the teacher of the middle grades goes a step farther. 
At about the fourth or fifth grade the child begins to criticize his own 
work and to ask, “What is wrong with it?” It is at this point that the 
tactful teacher takes Susie to the window and leads her to see that only 
one gable of the house is visible, that the sky seems to touch the earth 
at the horizon, and that we don’t look directly at the sun, but see it 
reflected from other objects. 

As the child grows in skill and confidence he asks more and more 
for techniques. The dull halls become brightened with murals showing 
the progress of transportation and communication. John, Susie and 
Brenda, who like to work with paper mash, produce a map depicting 
the physical features of the United States. The classrooms take on a 
general atmosphere of beauty which the children’s work provides. 

These art activities offer many rich experiences. Through them the 
children learn to live and work together cooperatively, while they pro- 
duce their own visual aids for social studies. They provide an outlet 
for emotional conflicts and frustrations, and offer a chance for the 
child who is not academically inclined to succeed. All in all, art 
leads to richer daily living and more worth-while contributions to 


society. Don’t say, “I can’t teach art”! Try it!—ANNrE CAMPBELL, 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 
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Hitching Their Wagons 


Once a small city decided to have a banquet honoring all the profes- 
sions represented in its community. Instead of having an after-dinner 
speaker, the banquet committee asked the person whom they con- 
sidered the most outstanding in each profession to tell of his profession’s 
contributions to the community and to the country as a whole. One of 
the professors at the city college was asked to speak in behalf of edu- 
cation. He sat at the end of the head table and was the last person to 
speak at the banquet. When it was his turn, he slowly arose and, with 
a sly grin on his face, he began his short speech. “You have heard 
what the doctors, lawyers, musicians, painters, and architects have 
done. My profession, that of education, is the one which has been 
responsible for their attainments. It has guided them to the foot of their 
goals. We, the teachers of the community, have helped them ‘hitch 
their wagons to a star.’ ” 

A kindergarten teacher in the audience wondered about her position. 
Of course the college professor must prepare people for making a 
living in society, but was that her job, too? Thinking that it was not, 
the teacher felt relieved of a huge responsibility. The next Monday, 
though, as this teacher watched Johnny paint at the easel, helped Mary 
hoe in the garden, listened to Paul’s long-winded but well-conceived 
tale, encountered Linda, Judy, Susan, and Beth eagerly building an 
airplane with blocks, saw Mike filling a wheelbarrow with sand, and 
spied Tom and Billy quietly but intently watching a squirrel build its 
nest in a near-by tree, she began to realize that she had misjudged her 
role as a kindergarten teacher. After a careful re-evaluation, she dis- 
covered that her responsibility for helping to “hitch their wagons” was 
as big, if not bigger, than that of the professor. 

Because she guided children during their first school year, it was 
especially her responsibility to offer the children enjoyable learning 
experiences so that they would develop healthy ideas about the public 
school system which they had just entered. Although the children’s 
attitudes about learning had probably already been developed before 
their fifth year, this kindergarten teacher had the challenge to provide 
an environment which would help the children develop a wholesome 
attitude of and curiosity for learning in a school situation. 
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The kindergarten teacher looked at Jimmy and remembered how 
hard it had been for him to adjust to the other children. Yes, she had 
had to help him and the others get along together. These children had 
lived and played in small family and neighborhood groups before 
coming to school, but her job included helping to develop within them 
practices of acceptable social living in a larger group. These children 
had to live together well today before they would be prepared to live 
in the world community tomorrow. 

Unlike the professor who taught just those people who were studying 
to enter the professions, the kindergarten teacher had all the five-year- 
old children of the community in her class. She guided the develop- 
ment of creative ability within George, a future bricklayer, as well as 
within Donald, a future architect. The kindergarten teacher’s big 
job was to help the children grow in all phases of life, not just toward 
earning a living. She, too, helped them “hitch their wagons.”—-NANcy 
Upsuaw, Dallas, Texas. 


Caution—Children at Growth! 


“We're all the beatest!” yelled Anne as she and three other first 
graders reached the giant oak at the far side of the playground. Al- 
though Beverly really got there before Anne and Jerry did, and Richard 
actually tagged the tree first, who would say that Anne’s statement is 
untrue? 

For her purposes they all did “beat.” Are they not all there under 
the tree? Did they not all have the fun of running wildly across the 
school yard shrieking like amateur sirens? Anne expressed in her 
own first-grade way the simple fact that they all had succeeded. Is that 
not a form of winning? 

To argue with her from an adult viewpoint, to insist on pointing 
out unwanted and ego-deflating facts would show gross lack of under- 
standing of the growth and development of humans. Children of this 
age group cannot lose; they simply refuse to. Teachers and parents 
must understand this, not as an isolated fact about six-year-olds, but 
as a part of the normal pattern which people grow through. 

Just a few months ago Anne perhaps could not have included the 
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other children in her victory cry but would have proclaimed to her 
world that she was “the beatest.” That too is in the pattern. Her 
advancement to the everybody-wins stage is wonderful — and normal. 
Her feeling of group-ness has grown to the place where she includes 
others in the victory. She still must win, but they may win too. 

At some later date, after Anne grows into an older concept of winning 
and losing, she will become the “good sport” we commonly think of as 
one who can take losing, as well as winning, gracefully and put the 
emphasis on the way in which the game is played. Trying to force this 
later stage of good sportsmanship on six-year-olds is about like trying 
to force babies to walk before they can pull themselves up; it won’t 
work. 

People who understand that children must be ready for more things 
than just learning to read will have less trouble accepting children at 
their individual levels of growth. The big job comes in getting a long- 
range picture of the normal pattern of growth. Only then can we know 
what behavior is really wrong or abnormal. 

It is dangerous to forget that children do grow in many ways, that 
their behavior is constantly changing, that forcing them to act older 
when they are not deprives them of a normal chance to mature in that 


direction. Be careful, grown-ups, and let the children grow.—BETTY 
Boyp, Dunedin, Florida. 


Teaching Needs Love 


The teacher of young children must have love for young children 
if she is to be successful in her profession. And this term “love” en- 
compasses more than many people know. A young prospective teacher 
once said, “I want to teach kindergarten, because the children are such 
sweet little angels at that age.” Children are not “sweet little angels” 
at any age. If they are, they are abnormal. They are children; that is 
what the admirable teacher wants them to be, and she loves them for 
what they are. She loves them when they call her names as much as 
she loves them when they bring her shiny red apples, because she 
understands them. 

Love and understanding go hand-in-hand. Understanding children 
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makes her love them even more, because she knows why they act the 
way they do. If Tommy suddenly hits Johnny for no apparent reason, 
the teacher who understands does not think, “Well, Tommy is just 
another problem child.” She knows there must be a reason. He has 
a need to hit — though she knows not why — and this need must be 
met. She does not punish him, but rather gives him a hammer and 
nails — or a punching bag. She strives to meet the needs of all the 
children in her classroom to make it a happier place in which to work 
and play. 

The teacher of young children who does not love and understand 
them cannot possibly be happy working with them. If she does not 
like her work, though she is quite experienced and knows all the best 
teaching techniques, she is not a good teacher. She is far more harmful 
to the children than is the young inexperienced teacher who makes many 
mistakes, but who has a real eagerness to teach and guide children and 
is happy with them. Happiness is an element in the make-up of a person 
which reflects itself in the things she does and the way she does them. 
Children, sometimes more readily than grown-ups, sense this element 
in people. The unhappy teacher does not have the necessary enthusiasm 
to impart to young children the zest for living and learning which they 
need early to acquire. 


Love for young children makes the teacher endeavor to understand 
them and to be constantly aware of their changing needs. It changes 
a dull, tiresome plight into a situation of laughter and living and learn- 
ing. The good teacher of young children must have many assets 
*. . . and,” from the Book of books we read, “the greatest of these 
is love.”—Dowpy Harpy, La Grange, N.C. 


“The Intermediates” Need Us, Too! 


“But the little ones need more attention!” “If a child gets along 
well in the first few grades, he will do fine in school.” “Adolescents 
need guidance.” “Schools must be challenging and stimulating in 
order to hold the interest of teen-agers.” How often have we heard 
statements like these? 

True, in their first years of schooling, children do need much atten- 
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tion; they do need love, and skillful guidance by teachers and other 
adults interested in them as individuals and sensitive to their enthusi- 
asm, needs, and problems. Six, seven, and eight-year-olds are active, 
curious, talkative, experimental, imaginative and disconcertingly frank. 
They demand and attract attention. Going to school is new and wonder- 
ful for them. It’s new for Mom and Dad, too. Little Bill is in the first 
grade. “What can we do to help him?” “How can we make his school 
experiences more enjoyable and profitable?” Everyone is eager to 
contribute his services. The home and the school, parents and teachers, 
P.T.A. and room mothers participate in discussions and activities de- 
signed to help the child grow in his ability to live happily and produc- 
tively with other people. 

Another age that arouses concern in our culture is the adolescent 
one. Again parents and teachers find themselves sharing the growing 
pains of youth as interests and abilities suddenly spurt out in new 
directions. True, adolescents do need guidance; they do need a school 
that is stimulating and challenging enough for them to want to do 
their best work. 

Good — we are vitally concerned about our children in their early 
impressionable years of schooling. Fine — we are deeply interested 
in the well-being of our adolescents during what can sometimes be 
the difficult years. But let’s not lose sight of those “in-between” chil- 
dren. Nine, ten, and eleven-year-olds need just as much love and 
affection as a captivating kindergarten child. They have needs and 
problems that are just as important to them as individuals as fifteen- 
year-old Johnny, who has been eyeing the family car for months. 

Sometimes things at school and home seem to go so smoothly. Maybe 
Judy does prefer to read quietly in a corner rather than play with other 
little girls her age. Perhaps Bobby does have difficulty with reading, 
and proves his superiority in using his fists at the drop of a hat. Even 
friendly, tow-headed Jimmy is found continually day-dreaming during 
arithmetic, or snoozing during the library period. Yet this, all too 
often concerns us very little. “They seem so healthy and contented.” 
_ “After all, boys will be boys.” 

Has teaching fractions become more important than helping an un- 
happy child? Have the demands of baby sister made it impossible to 
visit the fifth-grade room and become acquainted with the new teacher? 
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Has the increased efficiency to take care of themselves fooled us into 
believing that life for this age is completely rosy! 

Good home-school relations should not end when Junior leaves the 
primary grades. The zest and eagerness of teachers and parents to 
cooperate should only be cemented more firmly by this good beginning. 
The job of working together to help children toward happy, healthy, 
effective living should be a continuous process.—VIRGINIA FOERSTEL, 
Lemay, Missouri. 


School— Working. Living 


“Bye Mom. Oh, say, I guess I’ll be a little late tonight. I’m chair- 
man of a committee and we’re having a meeting after school.” Saying 
this eight year old Bob grabbed his new magnet and left for school. 

Our elementary schools today aren’t the dull, drab places that chil- 
dren hurry away from as quickly as the 3:15 bell rings. The rooms are 
interesting places where there is much to do. The room is alive with 
opportunities to find answers for the inquisitive mind. 

There is the aquarium that was such a problem to get balanced, but 
what a thrill it was when we did. There are reference books, encyclo- 
pedias, dictionaries and then much simpler reading materials. There 
is wood to be nailed or sawed and a place to read that special book 
found while browsing through the bookshelves. 

There is Jack diligently working to mix his paints to get just the 
right shade and Johnny reading to see if he can find out what kind of 
a rock he found on the way to school this morning. Jane is engrossed 
in arranging flowers for the library while Bill is repairing the pet 
pen. Mary has a chance to work with fingerpaints, to feel the swish of 
paint through her fingers, to see something she has created because she 
wanted to, because she thought of this design and no one said, “But 
Mary, you must do it this way.” 

In their own way they are finding their interests and because they 
are different individuals they are finding many ways of doing the 
same thing. 

The rooms aren’t limited to experiences for and with the children, 
but the parents come in to see the various activities and to participate 
in them. 
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Yes, the rooms are different from the place where pupils marched 
in and sat until they were called on to stand and to recite. Our rooms 
have an atmosphere of freedom — a chance to know the children on the 
other side of the room by working with them and sharing with them 
much as one does in adult life. 

The rooms are conducive to living now and not just reading or listen- 
ing to someone tell about how to live at some future date. 

School is interesting. School is fun. Therefore it isn’t unusual to 
hear Bob say, “Oh Mom, I'll be working a little late at school this 
afternoon.”—MinniE MAL.ory, Princeton, Ky. 


The Greatest “R” 


People that say, “Children aren’t learning as much today as we did 
in the good old days,” are publicly acknowledging that they haven’t 
been near our elementary schools for quite some time. 

They are also unknowingly admitting that their thinking has some- 
how become static at a level far behind where we are now. They are 
saying that we should “stick to the Three R’s” and pass by the biggest 
“R” — Reality. 

The elementary schools of today are trying their best to prepare 
America’s children (all of them, mind you!) for a happy, successful 
citizenship in a world civilization. 

The elementary schools are not saying that children do not need 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, but rather, they are saying that chil- 
dren need more than these. 

Children today associate with children from a wide range of cultural 
backgrounds and not just Sue and Jack who live over on the lower forty 
or down the cedar lane. Children today are playing that they are 
spacemen on rockets and not cowboys on horses. They live now. 

These children of now need teachers who are intelligent and kind, 
and who are diverse in their knowledge. Elementary teachers of now 
are students of anthropology, chemistry, physics, and of the world — 
as well as students of 2 x 4, and subjects and predicates. 

The children of now are physically little different from those of 
the little red school house. The environment is similar: the earth still 
turns from west to east, the stars still shine, and birds still sing. 
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But, something has changed. Somehow, “knowing” that people in 
Holland wear wooden shoes is not quite as sensible as knowing that 
people in Holland also get hungry, need clothes, and sleep. Getting 
along with Marie who sits across the aisle is just as important as know- 
ing that 9 x 12 = 108. Knowing how to use that set of encyclopedias 
on the bookshelf is more useful than memorizing a lot of dates. Chil- 
dren won't get as excited about Fulton’s steamboat as they will about 
the planes traveling at high speeds overhead. 

We’re teaching children who live now and not in the Middle Ages, 
nor 1860, nor 1950, but in 1953! We teachers must have the wisdom 
to teach and the people must have the faith to accept this greatest “R.” 
—RutuH Eten Moses, La Feria, Texas. 
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For a well-rounded language arts program, 
following children’s interests and developing reading skills: 


LEARNING TO READ INTERMEDIATE READERS 


Nila Banton Smith Compiled by Smith and Bayne 
Grades | to 3 Grades 4 to 6 
STORIES TO REMEMBER WORD POWER 
Compiled by THROUGH SPELLING 
Bennett, Dowse, and Edmonds Lillian E. Billington 
Grade 4 to 6 Grades 2 to 8 


Silver Burdett Company 


45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N.Y. — Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco 
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Textbooks 


for the 
professional training 
of tomorrow’s teachers 


TEACHING YOUNG CHILDREN 


by Roma Gans, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Celia Burns Stendler, University of Illinois 
Millie Almy, University of Cincinnati 


A sound, practical, fresh approach to the teaching of children 
aged four to nine, drawing upon recent research in pediatrics, 
child psychology, and sociology. 


READINESS FOR SCHOOL BEGINNERS 
by Gertrude H. Hildreth, Brooklyn College 


A comprehensive, detailed, and workable readiness program for 
the first grade, by the author of the widely used Metropolitan 
Readiness Tests. 


TEACHING LANGUAGE IN THE GRADES 


by Mildred A. Dawson, Appalachian State Teachers 
College 


Basic principles of language teaching, plus a complete, realistic, 
workable program of language instruction for the elementary 
school. 


For full information, write: 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 2126 Prairie Avenue 
New York Chicago 16 
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Each Question Will Count Fifty Points 


I and thousands more of young, inexperienced teachers will be mov- 
ing into the secondary schools come next September. Behind us will be 
hours of classroom speculation about the problems which we must 
inevitably face. Packed away with our school annuals we will have 
notebooks filled with theory about motivation, individual differences, 
and discipline. Before us and at hand will be John Jones with the query 
“What difference does it make to me whether Birnam Wood moved 
to Dunsinane when I face service in Korea after or perhaps before 
graduation?” And there will be Mary who, while seemingly attentive 
to a discussion of “Thanatopsis,” is actually attentive to John. Sue 
will be there, Sue, who can turn off themes which make her teacher 
dream of how restrainedly smug he may be when her books appear. 
Dan will be in the class too. Dan never writes anything recognizable 
as a sentence. 

We who are soon to become teachers are wondering how we will fare 
when the problems which we have pondered so long in college classes 
take on flesh and blood and sit before us. Our answer will depend upon 
how we can respond to two questions which are present and demanding 
an answer in the mind of every student, smart or dumb, quiet or un- 
suppressible. “Does what we are studying really matter to you?” 
“Does it really matter to you whether we learn these things or not?” 

Not to be able to answer these questions in the affirmative is to dis- 
cover little of worth in the bag of tricks which teacher training furnishes. 
The prospective teacher who enjoys boasting about how little he studies 
will discover several boomerangs in the bag, classified under moti- 
vation. Several more worthless trinkets are stored away for the in- 
veterate bookworm who enjoys using the classroom as a showplace 
for his intellect and the students as spectators for his impressive parade 
of knowledge.—MELBA Marion, Van Vleet, Miss. 
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Provincialism 


This nation and this world cannot be improved beyond pure material 
limits until the average individual is “enlightened.” Every scheme for 
Utopia from Plato to the present has eventually boiled down to this 
basic issue. No Utopia, no better world, can exist until the inhabitants 
thereof are ready for it. 

Mankind, for thousands of years, has been struggling toward en- 
lightenment. Despite many ups and downs, the general trend has been 
upward. Throughout the evolving struggle our greatest enemy has been 
ignorance. At all times and in all places, a few men have always been 
able to conquer ignorance, but the masses of men have responded slowly. 
Reason in the hands of a few has not been sufficient to conquer the 
Mammonism of the many. Only by conquering the general ignorance 
can real advance be made. Our system of public education is based 
upon this premise. We have recognized it as the fundamental issue, and 
in recognizing it we have embarked upon a great experiment to “en- 
lighten” our citizens. 

We have made great strides against our enemy, but much remains to 
be done. Essentially, ignorance is a lack of knowledge concerning 
affairs outside our immediate circle. A synonomous and most apt term 
is PROVINCIALISM. There are two kinds of provincialism. First, 
there is physical or material provincialism which is ignorance of the 
physical world. Second, and far more important, there is spiritual 
provincialism. This category of ignorance includes many things, but 
it is primarily a lack of knowledge concerning intangible things. It is 
ignorance or narrow-mindedness concerning the ultimate scheme of 
things, the vast frontier where exact science dims into metaphysics. It 
is also ignorance of things which no longer exist, an ignorance of the 
past, a provincialism in time. 

We have learned much of the world as it is, and the “average’”” man 
has absorbed much of this knowledge. But we have learned all too 
little beyond the physical limits, a situation which has resulted in our 
so-called “cultural lag.” Knowledge of the world as it is, is futile and 
useless without corresponding spiritual knowledge. The conquest of 
spiritual provincialism in turn is impossible unless provincialism in 
time is overcome. Everything that we are, and everything that we have 
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was formulated and developed in the past. There can be no exact 
and useful knowledge of the present without equally exact knowledge 
of the past. Spiritual horizons cannot widen until the individual knows 
of the past, and material knowledge has little meaning without spiritual 
competence. 

This fact puts a tremendous burden upon the teacher of history in 
our public school system. For the vast majority of people there will be 
no further education, no further opportunity to break this first and most 
difficult barrier. Yet, we cannot hope to teach more than a fraction of 
history within our present course and time limits. This situation, how- 
ever, makes little difference. The history teacher who teaches only 
facts, causes and effects, etc., has utterly failed. What difference does 
it make how many facts the individual possesses if his learning and 
awareness of the past ended on graduation day? The thing that MUST 
be done is to teach AWARENESS of the past. This is the first battle 
and the most difficult. Only by luring the student into the past in order 
to show him other things, other ways, and other days can we hope to 
break his spiritual ignorance. It makes no difference if he fails to 
learn those ways and days. The important thing is that he should realize 
that they EXISTED, and that everything he is and has is a result of 
all that has gone before him. The student must realize his vast tradi- 
tion, and we must awaken in as many as possible a curiosity which will 
endure beyond the end of the course. 

If we can only teach history in such a way that students will recognize 
its vast importance; if we can only instill in some of them a curiosity 
about the past; then we will have succeeded as teachers of history. We 
will then have released a few more people from provincialism in time. 
We can never release everyone, but perhaps enough can be freed that 
in time they will be able to overcome mass ignorance. There is no other 
way to find a better world.—James Potts, Paducah, Ky. 


Hitch Your Wagon to a Clod 


It has been said that education is “training in excellence wherein 
everyone comes to desire passionately to become a better citizen.” 
Training in excellence is far better than training in conformity and 
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normality, better than teaching children to be carbon copies of those 
who have gone before them. 

The educational standards of today seem to be leading to such 
perfect adjustment to norms that the child grows into an adult ex- 
pecting to do no more than the average citizen and to aim for nothing 
higher than the average goal. The trend seems to indicate that “not 
only is the common man as good as anyone else, but better.” 

This misplaced emphasis on conformity carries over into the college 
and university. Perhaps the greatest fault lies within the teacher 
training institutions for they are at the root of the problem. A person 
teaches what he is taught and reflects the manner in which he has 
been taught. Prospective teachers find included in the several goals 
of education helping children to adjust to society and become good 
citizens. This leads students neither to excellence nor to better citizen- 
ship. “Education is not teaching what children would not other- 
wise know, but is teaching them to behave as they would not otherwise 
behave.” 

Time magazine has stated that modern youth no longer feels called 
upon to excell, no longer accepts or acknowledges challenges. Youth 
has somehow been convinced that the most suitable place is in the niche 
of normality since there are no new fields to conquer, no soap boxes to 
stand on, no ways left to make an impression and still stay in the mold. 
- Most assuredly American education has come a long way in its short 
lifetime, but there must be a flaw in the ideal of training the individual, 
for it fails to do that properly. A leading educator said recently: 
“**Normality’ has almost completely replaced ‘Excellence’ as an ideal. It 
has also rendered all but obsolescent such terms as ‘Righteousness,’ 
‘Integrity,’ and “Truth.” The question is no longer how a boy ought to 
behave, but how most boys do behave. . . .,—Nancy Pierce, Miami, 
Florida. 


Teaching Controversial Issues 


At sometime during his career the teaching of controversial issues 
confronts the teacher, particularly the social studies teacher who cannot 
evade the task and remain true to his obligation. As a social studies 
teacher I shall eventually be faced with the same problem. It is there- 
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fore of paramount importance that I face the task squarely, honestly, 
and with open-minded objectivity. 

The common task of the teacher is, through persistent and faithful 
efforts, to teach accepted attitudes, desirable skills, and needed informa- 
tion. This task, however, does not require the highest type of teaching. 
Rather, it is the controversial, unsettled issues that require the most 
skillful teaching, and since it is the social studies teacher who, more 
than anyone else, must face these conflicting issues, it is his duty to 
possess the requisite skill in teaching so that he may do a good, com- 
mendable job. 

Controversial issues may take many forms, present many problems, 
and demand that the teacher be ever on the alert for conflicting opinions. 
Among the problems I shall face as a social studies teacher are sex 
education, evolution, segregation, socialism, communism, pacificism, 
and taxation, to mention only a few, problems which affect students and 
adults and which influence and determine the policies and actions of 
states, nations, and the world. It is expedient that I meet these issues 
and problems frankly and openly with no show of evasion or faint 
heartedness. 

Successful teaching of controversial issues requires that a teacher 
have a high degree of scholarship in order to analyze and interpret 
the issue and to formulate an acceptable conclusion. In conjunction 
with a high degree of scholarship, a teacher must be able to use good 
common sense, tact, courage, caution, and pedagogical skill, each of 
which will develop more extensively with additional experience and 
accumulated knowledge. . 

Under no circumstances can the teacher substitute his opinion for 
information and his prejudices for statistics if he is to teach contro- 
versial issues in a highly satisfactory and effective manner. In fear of 
repercussions, the teacher cannot afford to make generalizations with- 
out adequate data. He must have a sound command of facts, skillful 
techniques, and a sincere desire to use the scientific method. 

I, as a social studies teacher realizing and assuming my responsi- 
bilities, will face numerous controversial issues on topics and problems 
of conflicting opinion. Realizing the importance of transmitting and in- 
culcating acceptable attitudes and desirable skills, and knowing the 
requirements for teaching controversial issues which will inevitably 
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confront me, it is my duty to acquire the requisite knowledge and 
skills for satisfactorily dealing with these issues. Knowledges and skills 
obtained in college must be augmented by additional training and edu- 
cation after graduation. The teaching of controversial issues is a task, 
an obligation and a responsibility which I shall seek to meet squarely, 
honestly, frankly, and objectively —WiLrorp C. Ciing, Baisden, West 
Va. 


The Difference between Adam and Me 


Adam is the name which we of our civilization use to designate the 
first of our species. In what way, other than perhaps physically, did 
this Adam differ from me, or from you, or from man today? 

The only factor which may differentiate modern man from primitive 
man is that which the race has experienced, thought, felt, and discovered 
in the interim. There is more in the experience of man than I can 
write, but it has been written. 

To every man belongs a portion of this stored knowledge and ex- 
perience. The extent to which he is able to assimilate these experiences 
is the extent to which he surpasses Adam, and is equipped to expand 
man’s boundaries. 

Every new child is an Adam. Before he may assume an adult role 
in the complicated society of which he is a part he must assimilate 
and make his own some of man’s experiences. This process we call 
education and the institution which we have created to carry on this 
function is the school. No one faculty member, or even a group of 
faculty members, can possess the vast range of knowledge which the 
child should be able to draw upon as he advances. The depository and 
disseminator of recorded knowledge which we have provided for the 
school is the library. 

The library is not merely a depository of recorded wisdom which is 
to wait for the student or teacher to come seeking information. True, 
it should aid all comers, but it should do much more. The librarian 
should actively seek to bring the right book to the right reader. 

At each stage of his growth, of his assimiliation of knowledge and 
experience, the student should find titles suited to his particular needs 
at that point of his development. The editions of these titles should be 
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attractive ones; the well packaged product sells faster. The school 
library should function so well that at graduation he will be aware of 
the opportunities afforded by books for enriching and improving each 
part of his being. He should be prepared to continue using them “in 
becoming something rather than having something, in having an inward 
condition of the mind and spirit, not an outward set of circumstances.” 
(Matthew Arnold) 

How well are our school libraries performing this function? Just how 
well is the so called average American (U.S.) using books to aid him 
in his advance beyond Adam? 

Henry C. Link and Harry A. Hopf made a survey based on 4,000 
personal interviews using the Middletown method and found that only 
fifty percent of our population read one book or more a month. Twenty- 
nine percent were found to be non-readers insofar as books were con- 
cerned. In his Books: Their Place in a Democracy Mr. Duffus found 
“that the American public buys approximately two books per capita 
each year, and that it pays for books certainly not more than one-half 
of one percent of its annual income.” He concluded that “a relatively 
small percentage of Americans read much more than seven books a 
year, that a relatively large percentage read much less, and that many 
millions, after school days are over, read none at all.” This is the 
challenge to the school library to introduce students to the pleasure and 
profit to be found in books (and for the public library to maintain and 
continue that interest). 

Is the school library then the answer? Will it alone develop our . 
Adams into Einsteins? No, but a book loving and using public is im- 
portant in raising the cultural level of a people, and the school library 
does much to mold the attitude of the young toward books.—JEFFERSON 
McReEE Etrop, Athens, Ga. 


A Social Threat 


As we advance in specialization and the application of technology 
to the production of goods and services the separate parts of our so- 
ciety grow increasingly dependent on all other parts. The social stu- 
dies serve an important role in maintaining and accelerating societal 
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growth. Each measurable advance has a basis in some simpler tech- 
nique or idea that preceded it. 

The basic tool of man is his ability to think and by use of this tool 
he brings together simpler ideas and techniques into combinations that 
can be of great value to society. This involved skill is usually thought 
of by everyone as a skill he is particularly adept at applying, especially 
in the field of opinion about public policy. This belief is characterized 
in a democracy by a free expression of opinion by practically everyone, 
whether his opinion is asked for or not. 

The point at issue is how we arrive at our opinions. Are our opinions 
formed on facts and on a broad basis or on hearsay and self interest? 
Are we sure of the facts before we voice an opinion or do we accept 
as true something somebody told someone he heard somewhere? Do we 
reason from premise to conclusion or do we jump to a conclusion and 
then conduct a mental search to find a premise to justify it? Perhaps the 
social studies, and history in particular, will not supply us with some 
ready made opinion to hold at any particular time, but they will reveal 
those opinions that have been of little value in similar situations in 
the past. 

Every American has the privilege of criticizing public policy. Our 
representative legislative groups have the responsibility of enacting laws 
which reflect current opinion about the amount and degree of regulation 
our society should have at any particular time. Laws tend to limit the 
areas in which there is freedom for various groups to express their 
opinions. If Americans desire to continue to be the molders of their 
own public policy they should see to it that they are not so encompassed 
by legislative whim that they are unable to change an opinion when all 
the facts about a situation illustrate the need for a change. 

The United States was founded on the premise that free citizens, 
when aware of all the facts, would be capable of choosing the solution 
which would best serve the greatest number of people. We have acted 
on that premise in the past and we have prospered as individuals and 
as a nation. 


The idea of reasonable certainty in the law and trust in elected rep- 
resentatives is so much a part of our American culture that we may be 
tempted to forget that it is of fairly recent historical origin and is not 
too extensive in the world today. The arbitrary actions of officials and 
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the practice of making decisions on hearsay and inconclusive evidence 
destroy social stability and represent one of the greatest threats to our 
American way of life-—DaLe W. Irvin, San Antonio, Tex. 


Has the Pendulum Swung Too Far? 


The manner in which people have managed their affairs has been 
likened unto the swing of a pendulum. To clarify our analogy a bit we 
may say that when one starts an old grandfather’s clock the pendulum 
moves from its center position on its arc to one extreme and then back 
to the other. And so it is in our dealing with human problems. When 
we are confronted with some new or different task to perform, we do 
move into action but probably with an extremely conservative ap- 
proach. As we gain experience and know-how in dealing with a prob- 
lem, we leave our conservative position and gradually make our way 
to a liberal, perhaps even radical, position. 

Perhaps an illustration of this tendency would be appropos. /nfant 
Care, a publication of the United States Government Printing Office, 
first appeared in 1914. This pamphlet, which reflects current child 
rearing practices, was revised in 1929, 1938, and again in 1945. By 
comparing the 1914 edition with subsequent editions we can gain some 
notions of the changing concepts in this area. Prior to 1914 little of a 
scientific nature had been written about the important subject of bring- 
ing up one’s children, but with the advent of psychological thinking 
medical doctors, psychologists, and others begin to speculate about the 
nature of the child and how best to cope with his nature in rearing 
him. The 1914 edition of Infant Care pictured the child as having an 
innately sinful nature. Affection was not considered a legitimate need 
and hence the authorities recommended that the child should be picked 
up only when necessary. In sharp contrast is the concept reported in 
the 1945 edition wherein the infant is considered a harmless creature 
whose drives are moderate, diffuse, and normal and whose wants in 
many areas are equated with his needs. 

Some modern thinkers believe they have noted in our overall so- 
cialization process this tendency we have been talking about. During 
the formative years of our country the task of socializing the nation’s 
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children was primarily the task of the parents of each child. This prac- 
tice obtained possibly because during the pioneer stage we were a very 
scattered people whose associations with other people were somewhat 
limited. Now, we are an urban people; we can hardly keep from seeing 
literally hundreds of people every day. This process of urbanization 
has been a gradual process, and one of its concomitants has been a 
gradual handing over of the socialization process to agencies apart 
from the family. In America today parents are more and more relying 
on out-of-family groups to provide instruction in moral and ethical 
standards for their children. Organized clubs are extending downward 
to encompass younger and younger age groups, e.g., the Cub Scouts. 
But the agency which has had the brunt of this tendency really dumped 
in its lap is the school. 

Our philosophy of education has undergone very marked changes 
down through the ages. What started as an attempt to train the person 
intellectually has evolved into an attempt to train him not only in- 
tellectually but also socially, physically, spiritually, and ethically. The 
task the school faces in achieving this purpose seems to some to be a 
well-nigh impossible one. One Englishman has tagged the products 
of our present school system as “well-adjusted morons.” 

It is not the purpose of this paper to pose a solution to this problem. 
Rather this is an attempt to impress prospective teachers and teachers 
on the job with the weight of this task which has been bestowed upon 
them. Perhaps teachers might well ask, “Has the pendulum swung too 
far? Should not parents again assume some of these responsibilities 
which have been thrust upon us?”——-Peccy THomasson, Rison, Ark. 


Masters of Our Tools 


Words. How glibly we use them! We use words to explain phe- 
nomena, to describe the newborn babe, the moon through the hovering 
willows, the train crash. Employing words, we express our attitudes 
toward the dogmatic teacher, the recalcitrant employer, the industrious 
foreigner, the lovable puppy, the charming peacock. Whether we are 
explaining, describing, emoting, words are our tools in each instance. 

Because some men such as Shakespeare, Homer, the author of Job, 
have used these tools so effectively, we often think of them as masters 
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of words. Along with numerous other writers, those men adhered to the 
euphony, arrangement, and meanings of words that best expressed the 
thought or feeling they wanted to put across. To read and to study the 
works of those writers is not to say we want to imitate them. 

On the contrary, we want to express what we think, feel, know. Being 
creative, thinking animals, we are eager to demonstrate and express 
our unique qualities, but frequently our words fail us: they are too 
limited; they don’t sound right to us; or they aren’t arranged as we 
meant them to be. Sometimes certain persons cause us to be more 
inarticulate. 

While working in a textile mill last summer, occasionally I con- 
versed with my employer whose formal education had not exceeded 
high school. After the day he learned that I was an “English major,” 
his conversation became more tense, less coherent, less frequent. Why 
should that be true? With or without language teachers each one of us 
does and will continue to talk, to use words. 

Unless we are particularly thoughtful, we will use loaded, vague, 
ambiguous words, thereby making communication difficult. Such words 
as “subversive,” “communist” have become so tinged with emotion, 
so loaded, that every writer and speaker is wary of them, not because 
of the words themselves, but because of the impression that they 
might make upon the reader or listener. 

General speakers and inadequate writers overwork vague words: 
good, bad, right, wrong, left, right, nice, fine, wonderful. ... Just as 
it is difficult to view a spectrum and tell where red ends and orange 
begins, it is also difficult to designate the degree to which a thing is 
“sood” or “bad.” At times general meanings are wanted and these 
vague terms are useful; more frequently though, specific terms better 
illustrate the idea. 

Again, we hear the words “free,” “dangerous,” “great,” “efficient,” 
and many other ambiguous terms. Ambiguous terms are those with 
many meanings, anyone of which can be read into the given sentence. 
If one reads, “Benedict Arnold was a great man,” he might quickly 
ask “Great for what? To whom?” Because of these arising questions 
the writer of the sentence has retarded communication. 


Recognizing the communicative difficulty in using loaded, vague, 
and ambiguous terms, we can take measures to improve our communica- 
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tion. By being sure of our thoughts we can substitute for these general 
terms more specific words which vivify our ideas. Having used a vague 
or ambiguous word, we can clarify our meaning with examples and 
illustrations. Would not the sentence about Benedict Arnold have been 
clearer if it had been written, “In the battle of Fort Ticonderoga, Bene- 
dict Arnold showed his power as a great military strategist?” 
Constantly, every one of us is a user of words. Since words are our 
tools for communication we want them to reflect specifically and ac- 
curately our thoughts and knowledge. Aware of loaded, vague, and 
ambiguous words, we may enlarge our vocabulary and substitute more 
specific terms. Definition of words prevents quibbling; examples, illus- 
trations, and figures of speech give clarity and understanding to our 
communication—EDWARD HarRILL, Shelby, N.C. 


Can Our Democracy Exist in the World Today? 


Can our democracy exist in the world today? This problem is indeed 
a perplexing one, it seems to me, in our society. Have times so changed 
that a true democracy with its freedom cannot really continue? Are 
we, in effect, in a crowded theater as Justice Holmes might say? Is it 
possible to have real freedom of inquiry in spite of the Red menace that 
we are facing? These are important questions that one must face in 
modern America. Our school systems are being attacked from many 
sides and from many patriotic Americans. Yet is it possible that these 
attacks are leading us into a closed system—a system of conformity? 
I propose that this system of conformity is the greatest danger to our 
modern society. McCarthy, Jenner, and Velde seek to force the school 
systems to conform to their method of indoctrination or mode of thought. 
It appears to me that to guard against the “Red scare” we may set up 
a closed system at the other extreme which is equally destructive of true 
democracy. Therefore we have two enemies to face and to guard against 
—communism and conformity. 

Indeed, our cry against communism is that it has failed to preserve 
the individualism and the dignity of the private citizen. It is not the 
high ideals of communism that we attack, but rather its failure in the 
realms of practicality. Will not conformity to middle class standards 
or to a majority consisting of 51% or even 75% destroy our individual- 
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ism also? My admonition is that we must not win the war against 
communism by bringing in an order approaching the type personified by 
Orwell in 1984 or Huxley in The Brave New World. President Eisen- 
hower expressed this idea when he said, “We must not damage from 
within what we are trying to protect from without.” 

John Stuart Mill said, “Each mode of thinking derives its utility from 
the deficiency of the other, but it is in a great measure the opposition 
of the other that keeps each within the limits of reason and sanity.” 
It appears to me that this atmosphere is the only one in which a healthy 
democracy is to survive. In our schools is the place that this intellectual 
dissent from the norm of conformity takes place best. If the enemies 
of free intellectual inquiry are successful in obtaining conformity of 
thought, then our democracy as we know it is lost. 

With modern means of communication such as radio, television, and 
syndicated news columns, the problem of conformity crops up in in- 
creasingly more troublesome form. With an environmental ten- 
dency toward similiarity, it seems imperative that our intellectual 
freedom be insured and that each dissenting opinion be allowed at least 
a hearing. To be allowed this right of hearing does not mean that a 
person must accept all ideas heard by him just as one does not become 
a sinner merely by listening to a preacher expound against it or even 
about it. With our strong capitalistic and democratic cultural heritage, 
it is very unlikely that free inquiry will change this tradition or cause 
us to abandon it. At least it would be very unlikely that one lone school 
teacher would have as great an influence as many seem to feel. 

Since all truth does not lie at the great extremes of black and white, 
as some of the “witch hunters” seem to imply, but rather somewhere in 
that wide grey area, then it would follow that the best way for us to 
arrive at the proper shade of grey would be to allow free discussion 
and thought.—Rospert Haynes, Jackson, Mississippi. 


Where Is the Heart? 


Face to face with a dead fish or frog which he is for the first time to 
dissect, a high school biology student will soon wonder, “Where is the 
heart?” because the heart is something he knows about—from valen- 
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tines and love songs, and the pulse beat in his wrist. It is something 
which gives meaning to life. 

In this sense, a critical observer of an all too common type of biology 
class might ask, “Where is the heart?” for there is nothing in the lists 
that are learned and the long names that are memorized to give biology 
life, and there is no meaning beyond occasional immediate application. 
The functions of the skin are listed and forgotten, the names of the bones 
are pounded into weary heads—clavicle . . . sternum... scapula... . 

The good biology teacher, however, does not ask, “Where is the 
heart?” He knows, and because he knows he is able to bring to the 
course its heart, its life, its meaning. He knows that biology must first 
be coordinated to become meaningful. The students must be led to see 
how each form of life which exists or has ever existed is cut from the 
same die as every other form of life. Picture a long row of four-room 
cottages in a new subdivision. Each has the same floor plan, but the 
people living in one have added a porch, in another, a room is built 
on, and the shutters of still another are painted red instead of green. 
This is the case with a frog, a fish, and a man. This good biology teacher 
knows also that when facts are presented—the functions of the skin, 
the names of the bones—they should not be viewed as an end in them- 
selves but as a detail in a picture, a chapter in a book, and, most im- 
portant of all, a foundation for thought. 

The accusation is sometimes advanced that biology, with its scien- 
tific method, discredits and seeks to lessen the importance of the classics 
and the philosophers. This cannot be. Biology is the study of life itself, 
and in the mind of the biologist as he digs out the fact about life is that 
same age-old question, “How, why, and for what purpose is life?” 
When students begin asking themselves this question, when they en- 
deavor to use the facts they have learned in answering it, then is there 
a good biology course and a good biology teacher. There is the mean- 
ing. There is the heart—BrvERLY STrIPLIN, Birmingham, Ala. 


Music - an Essential Part of the Curriculum 


Is music a necessary part of the curriculum? Should every student 
be required to study music? Are there values or ideas that can be 
taught in music more effectively than in any other subject field? 
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Many teachers in our secondary schools seem to think that there is 
too much emphasis placed on music organizations—band, chorus, or- 
chestra. In some cases this criticism is justified, but many times a stu- 
dent will profit as much or more by participating in a music group 
than by being in a class. The experience of working with other people 
on a definite project is achieved easily in a music group. Here the in- 
dividual must subordinate himself for the benefit of the whole, rather 
than try to show himself as an outstanding performer. The result of the 
work of the group—performance—may be judged to a great extent on 
how well the individuals work as a unit. Actually the individual is not 
subordinated, but is so closely in contact with his fellow performers 
that one is not aware of the solo voice. To me this one factor justifies 
the place of music in the curriculum. 

But in addition to the fact that music groups help to teach cooperation, 
is the fact that music serves as an emotional outlet for an individual. 
Because students who share actively in music in some way, either par- 
ticipating or listening, have acquired an emotional appreciation they 
could not have gained otherwise, they seem to adapt themselves to the 
various groups of the school in which they affiliate. A high school band 
or chorus can do much for school morale by playing at athletic events, 
assemblies, or other school programs. 


Music also plays a great part in physical coordination. This has been 
demonstrated in classes in physical education and typing. If the high 
school student senses rhythm, he is able to counteract much of the awk- 
wardness characteristic of early adolescence. Many typing teachers have 
shown the value of semi-classical records in teaching smoothness of 
typing. 

These values of music, in addition to ones such as the creativity and 
the internationality of music justify the place of music in the curricu- 
lum.—Nancy Myers, Jefferson City, Tenn. 


Be Still, Young Man 


The following few lines express my understanding and appreciation 
of the teaching phase of education at this present time, April, 1953: 
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Be still, young man, and listen intently before you speak, 
For there is more to the word than the mere utterance of it. 
There is the action it could bestir; 

Or the deep feeling it may provoke; 

Or yet, the understanding it might bring. 


Be still, young man, and observe intelligently before you talk; 
There is much wisdom that experience can inspire, 

And experience gives the word its life. 

The tongue tempered with experience can all truth speak, 

And knows full well the true significance of the spoken word. 


Be still, young man, and study diligently before you declare; 

Dig and plant the word with care; 

Cultivate it and fertilize it well; 

Tender it thoughtfully, deliberately as it grows. 

The mature word will then be worth more when it’s sown. 
—Bruce M. Otive, Greenville, S.C. 


Geography in the High School 


Not so very long ago a startling bit of misinformation issued from the 
radio sitting on my desk. The program I had tuned in was a quiz show 
and the gentleman contestant had just been confronted with this ques- 
tion—What is the name given to the area of shallow water off the 
northeastern coast of Newfoundland? This area has been a famous 
fishing ground for centuries.” After a rather painful silence the con- 
testant voiced his thoughts on the quéstion with this reply—‘Biscayne 
Bay!” 

This obvious shot in the dark answer impressed me greatly. It was 
not so much that this one person had failed to recognize a description 
of the Grand Banks and had mistakenly answered with the name of the 
bay separating the city of Miami from Miami Beach, but I felt at the 
time and still feel that it was an indication, perhaps somewhat extreme, 
of the lack of a basic knowledge of geography on the part of the great 
American public. 

The study of geography is given a considerable amount of time and 
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attention in the elementary grades. But why is it not carried through 
as one of the basic subjects in the secondary schools? Certainly today, 
more than ever before, boys and girls need a background in geography 
in order to be really intelligent citizens of this country and in order to 
understand its position in world affairs. The elementary program is 
fine as far as it goes and the college and university geography depart- 
ments take care of the problem on the other end of the educational sys- 
tem, but the gap in the middle, in the secondary grades, needs the at- 
tention of both educators and geographers for a satisfactory program 
to be worked out.—Grace Ormonp, Grove City, Pa. 


Suggestions for Mathematics 


Utilitarians in education are always questioning the justification for 
teaching subjects which cannot be shown to make direct contribution 
to vocational needs. This movement and the effects of two great wars 
have directed much attention to the teaching of applied mathematics 
in high schools and colleges. The result has been the assumption of a 
negative attitude which limits the offerings of mathematics to certain 
minimum requirements sufficient to serve the apparent needs of the 
average citizen. To give emphasis to only one aspect, the applied one, 
of a broad field such as mathematics is indeed a serious error. 

In past centuries in which mathematics was taught only for its practi- 
cal usage, creative thought and inventions were virtually at a standstill. 
Would we be hastening the beginning of another such era by our present 
tendencies in mathematical instruction? 

Too many students try to avoid mathematics, thinking that it is boring 
because of the technical nature of the content. Students who do not 
specialize in mathematics often leave the subject without having ac- 
quired any real understanding of its true relation to other fields of 
learning. They have been taught merely a variety of techniques in 
special branches of mathematics and have acquired a distorted view of 
the entire field. 

Teachers can do many things to remedy this situation. They can 
show that mathematics is a unifying system of reasoning, with many of 
the characteristics of a fine art—not a collection of processes useful 
in the sciences. At the same time they can show how mathematics builds 
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logical theories which have broad application in the sciences, art, and 
philosophy. Teachers of mathematics can use their subject to help 
students achieve a more critical attitude toward conclusions reached 
in any field. The development of mathematics from ancient to modern 
times has been an important factor in the development of civilization. 
This fact should give impetus to teachers in directing their instruction 
and should encourage students to develop an appreciation and an 
understanding of the value of mathematics. 

Today, it is true that an enormous amount of mathematics has been 
developed for which, at present, there is no application. But on the 
other hand, there are many physical problems crying for solution for 
which mathematicians have developed no tools. The abstract mathe- 
matics of today may become the practical mathematics of tomorrow and 
should not be neglected in our schools—Betry Harton, Conway, Ark. 


Art Appreciation in the High School 


In recent years there has been such an awakened interest in art 
and awareness of its presence in everyday life that the importance of 
art appreciation is being greatly felt. Students want to know what is art 
and how they can recognize, understand, and judge it. These questions 
result in the recent demand for art appreciation courses. 

There is an American belief that art appreciation can be taught. If 
appreciation can be taught, what is the best method? Should the stu- 
dents be herded together before some drab old picture while the teacher 
tells the story of it? Can art appreciation be learned by memorizing 
dates, periods, artists and their work and the “isms”? Is the best 
method that of actual experience in drawing, painting and other tech- 
niques in art? 

None of these are solutions to the controversial question as to how 
art appreciation should be taught. All of these experiences are essential 
to a broad understanding of art, yet one can be an excellent artist and 
still not be able to judge art, while an outstanding judge of art may not 
be able to draw or paint well. 

First a student must be taught how to see, not with his eyes alone, 
but with his eyes and mind. Very few students when looking at a work 
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of art see art. They see people or objects but not the movements of 
lines, color, and form which make art. 

Art appreciation cannot merely be absorbed by walking through an 
art gallery and looking at, not seeing, the work. Art appreciation is not 
“highbrow” or far away from anyone. Many times this belief blocks 
the minds of students who think appreciation comes without much work. 
The questions of what is art and how it can be judged will be answered 
by the students themselves when they begin to see. 

Teach them to see. Only then will appreciation for art develop.— 
Joan Grecory, Montgomery, Ala. 


Use of the Historical Novel 


As collateral reading, the historical novel can be used to great ad- 
vantage in a history class to give the students greater motivation in 
seeing the human qualities of past generations. 

Most people, particularly adolescents, had rather read about people 
or events from a human point of view instead of reading the impersonal 
chronicles usually presented in textbooks. Students’ emotions and in- 
terests are aroused when they are sensitized to the life and times of im- 
portant personages in history. 

Too often history merely becomes a set of chronological dates of bat- 
tles, discoveries, and rulers. The student cannot see the human factors 
which were and are constantly shaping history. He sees a figure in 
history merely as a person who discovered something or who reigned 
during a specific time. He does not see motivating forces or the larger 
context. Consequently the study of history seems dry and boring to the 
average high school student. 

This is not an attack upon our present history textbooks. In most 
cases they are adequate. Rather is this an attempt to urge the reading 
of historical novels in addition to the textbooks. Most historical novels 
have basic truth in events and chronology, but care should be taken 
in selecting books for supplemental reading to see that they contain no 
gross deviation from actual history. 

Many of the authors of historical novels are noted historians whose 
ability to record history is well authenticated. Men such as Samuel 
Shellabarger, James Street, Carl Sandburg, and Irving Stone take great 
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pains to verify the actual historical content of their novels and if they 
take literary license with an event they mention such a discrepancy in 
a preface. 

The study of history can be made to live for students through the use 
of historical novels as collateral reading. Moreover, this reading should 


stimulate students to further historical work and research.—JERRY 
Hatt, Murphy, N.C. 


There Is More Than Just “Crumbs” 


According to a saying traditional among students, “Sociology is a 
subject that deals with what everybody already knows.” The idea be- 
hind the criticism implicit in this saying is a common one: sociology 
is nothing more than a “hot air” course—it is what we call “common 
sense” about living. This criticism of sociology arises, perhaps, from 
the difficulty of teaching attitudes, insight, appreciations, values, and 
other “intangibles.” For sociology, as Demiashkevich put it, “deals with 
warm blood and beating hearts” rather than with matter and its rela- 
tionships or material goods. It is extremely difficult to be very exact or 
factual when dealing with human beings and relationships, ideals, in- 
terests, ideas, philosophies, attitudes, inclinations, and beliefs. The 
“materials” of sociology do not always react in the same manner nor do 
the reactions always result in the same consequences. 

Others have criticized sociology by saying that it is like a hoop 
skirt, “covers everything but touches on nothing,” and this is partly 
true. For the course of sociology runs the gauntlet of human experience 
in the fields of human relations and personality development. Sociology 
may be of great use in our attempts to understand what we have tended 
to label “modern social problems.” Although it supplies a good back- 
ground for the understanding of social problems generally, sociology 
cannot suggest solutions for all the specific social problems which con- 
front our society. 

All American youth are not only products of “the American culture” 
but they are also parts of this culture. This seems to necessitate the 
creation of an intelligent understanding and attitude toward the social 
heritage (culture) on the part of American youth. Sociology, which 
has been defined as “the science of society,” can logically provide the 
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impetus for the creation of such an understanding and attitude. Once 
upon the stage of action, youth is subjected to a well-woven (and per- 
haps well-worn) pattern of “thinking and doing.” Hence, it is im- 
portant to study how groups operate, how culture changes, and how 
culture affects personality. Millions of American youth continually 
strive with little success to meet the academic standards of various 
subjects in school environments which have little similarity to demo- 
cratic living. This same youth has need to develop a toleration for 
members of other groups, to learn techniques of cooperation, and to 
become effective, participating citizens. Teaching must help youth be- 
come intelligent students of society, must help youth grow and mature in 
terms of individual differences, and must help youth to understand the 
principles and techniques of living most adaptable to action in a demo- 
cratic society. The study of sociology can provide some of the suitable 
equipment for meeting these needs and functions. An appropriate ob- 
jective of the teaching of sociology is the provision of opportunities in 
school situations for young people to learn and practice the skills of 
democratic living. 

Someone has said that sociology is the “crumbs that fall from the 
tables of other social sciences.” And that is partially true. If sociology 
is to be effectively taught, due consideration must be given other sub- 
jects, for sociology draws context from many fields. Sociology cannot 
make exact predictions or measurements. It cannot serve as a “cure- 
all” for the personal problems of students. It cannot promise needed 
social reform or change. But sociology can and must develop competence 
in youth by providing learning situations which foster the skills and 


techniques of living in a democratic society——CHARLEs HENDERSON, 
Blytheville, Ark. 


A Letter About Art 
Dear Sirs: 

I am a graduate of the University of North Carolina, at Peabody 
College on a Carnegie Teaching Fellowship, a major in art and yet a 
novice to the teaching profession. Though having taken courses the 
past two quarters in the last mentioned subject, which was treated not 
without verbosity, the stereotype of the art profession, in which the ar- 
tist is non-communicative outside his medium, may yet cling to me. I 
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will not labor the point since there are exceptions; artists who have not 
held back to speak for themselves or write. There is for example, the 
artist Whistler who would give his opinion upon almost anything. He 
quipped about the American artist John Sargent’s painting entitled, 
“Lily White, Lily Rose,” and said it should have been, “Damn Silly, 
Silly Pose.” That which I choose to write is perhaps random and un- 
related, but bear in mind that the inexperienced has no feats of which 
to boast and is less prepared to quote from authority. In this vein I 
offer a few views of my own garnered during my stay at Peabody. 

There appears on the surface of educational circles conflict between 
“teaching the subject and teaching the child.” Rarely is it advised that 
we learn of the child through the area of knowledge to which we are 
most sensitive. But we must possess a second front called, “principles 
of development.” In the light for which I think this term was intended 
it has become meaningless to me. There is no emphasis upon becoming 
acquainted with the child from his actual art product or the high school 
pupil through his own writing. I imagine the same applies to other 
broad fields of learning. Instead of this we take education courses which 
abstract a child or make a case study from which we are required to pro- 
duce an abstract in writing. To be sure, we are told to assimilate these 
abstracts into our own field. But this seems a large assumption to make, 
and it certainly would be more fruitful if an integrated attempt at 
learning were to follow more closely the subject. My case has been 
that of absorbing courses in education and in art, or art which can be 
taught to children, and to come out with art education. 


This leads me to conclude that a particular department is thought of 
either as a strong alliance to the education program or completely un- 
connected in subject matter to it. For example, English, History, Sci- 
ence, Mathematics, might be thought of in that order as to their co- 
relation with education. This is very dangerous in effect, so that we 
might produce or have produced a departmental dominated educational 
program to the exclusion of other components of a well-rounded edu- 
cation. In my own particular field, art, though recognized as important, 
little is done about it. The best word to describe this condition is in- 
difference! From what I can see there is little local or national concern 
for art education. Indeed, some fall back on the premise that art is so 
compounded as to be unteachable. Others take the opposite extreme and 
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dismiss it with a few principles. Both, in my opinion, sell it short by 


not trying to understand its value as an intrinsic part of education. Why . 


regard art as an embellishment to a school program? It can be de- 
veloped to a vigorous and healthy complexion, branching out to fill 
voids in psychology and education that now exist. It would be a source 
to which builders of the overall program of a college would rely. Art 
considered as to how it affects human lives cannot be restricted to added 
columns and faded portraits—JoHn Wess Cannon, Shelby, N.C. 
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Religion and Education 


JOHN O. GROSS 


Executive Secretary, Methodist Board of Education 
Nashville 


The subject assigned in itself is like a kaleidoscope. It assumes 
many forms and is open to various treatments. My approach will be 
from the point of view of a Christian educator whose concern centers 
about the way the educational institutions of the church may be made 
effective in the building of a Christian world. Obviously I speak with a 
background acquired from living and working in the United States. I 
believe, however, since The Methodist Church of the United States is the 
founder of the institutions represented here, many observations made 
will apply equally to South America. The problem of relating religion 
to education is a world-wide one and now of foremost concern to Chris- 
tian educators everywhere. Religion, I hold, is more than a subject of 
the curriculum. It is an outlook on life, an attitude, a philosophy of life, 
a standard of conduct, a dynamic and, most important of all to us as 
Christians, an experience in God. This does not mean that religion will 
be indifferent to subject matter. Religion requires a pasture on which to 
feed and subjects such as afforded by the humanities are essential for 
its growth and development. Education, that “maid of all work,” has to 
set her hand at many tasks, but her most important responsibility is to 
work with religion. If the student is “to see the difference between fact 
and fiction, and to acquire an outlook, a habit of mind, a sense of values, 
and an insight into the science of good and evil which will later ripen 
into a rational conviction,” religion is an imperative. (Education for a 
W orld Adrift, Page 32.) 

One of the basic sources recognized for the development of the Chris- 
tian outlook on life is the Bible. Unfortunately, in the hands of many 
teachers it becomes just another academic subject. The Bible furnishes 
the pegs on which great spiritual concepts may be hung. Knowledge of 
and respect for the moral law are just as essential for life as the laws of 
physical science, such as gravity, etc. The Bible presents the teachings 
of Jesus which lift up the guiding principles for the maturing of per- 
sonality and the creating of a society free from strife and war. Above 
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all, it shows out of the experiences of its great characters how one may 
know God and daily experience his presence. 

Education is the tool by which culture may be fashioned. Since the 
feeder roots of South American Christian education program go back to 
North America let us look at the culture fashioned by the union of re- 
ligion and education; religion typified by the little white church and 
education by the little red school house. These two worked together in 
building whatever Christian culture there is in the United States. 


Professor Ralph Flewelling, in his answer to Spangler’s Decline of 
the West, sets forth the essence of political democracy as follows: 
“Democracy at its best is a philosophy of history which must point to- 
ward a civilization that will provide for the development of each indi- 
vidual up to the highest range of his possibilities, physical, mental and 
moral; that will supply opportunity for self-improvement, freedom of 
opinion, speech and action within the limits of the common good; that - 
will take on a higher range than merely that of universal suffrage, free 
education or freedom of religion; that will cherish and perpetuate the 
principle that the person is of surpassing worth; that will be alert to the 
perils imposed by injustice to any class or neglect of any individual 
however defenseless or weak. Such a civilization will realize a com- 
munity of individuals who are educated to live together harmoniously, 
not only within national boundaries but with all the world.” (Education 
for Life, Page 78.) 

This laudable goal refers to a new way of life which never before had 
“risen above the plow of other pioneers.” Our ancestors believed that 
through the Christian religion it was possible. However, for it they re- 
lied upon religion rather than upon nationalistic concepts. 


It must not be forgotten that the theory of liberty inherent in the 
democratic concept marked a new and radical departure in the philoso- 
phy of government. Because of its radical nature, Catherine the Great 
of Russia withheld recognition of the young republic. The church which 
followed the pioneer accepted the democratic ideology and determined 
to make it succeed. It held that the spirit of true democracy demanded 
economic and educational opportunities for all because all men are 
equal before God. Walter Lippmann in his Good Society (Page 382) 
cites the value of religious experience as a prelude for the coming of the 
democratic plan: “By the religious experience the humblest communi- 
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cant is led into the presence of a power so much greater than his master’s 
that the distinctions of life are of little importance. For in their faith 
they are vindicated as immortal souls and from this enhancement of 
their dignity find the reason why they must offer a perpetual challenge 
to the dominion of men.” 

It is not fair to insinuate that all of the settlers who came to North 
America were seeking God. A great majority of them came from the 
lower classes of England and had one supreme objective—the ownership 
of land. This they believed would assure them of recognition and power. 
Early Christian leaders contended, however, that respectability would 
not come from prosperity or material things. Living, they held, was far 
less than life and the things seen of smaller worth than things unseen. 
While they did not discount the importance of achieving personal se- 
curity and independence through labor, they emphasized the need of 
inspiration from life’s highest ideals. Lifting up the Hebraic-Christian 
beliefs about man and his worth, the church identified such virtues as 
justice, prudence, courage, faith, hope and. love with personality de- 
velopment. 

The genius of pioneer American spiritual leaders was in recognizing 
education as an essential concomitant to their work for the developing 
of love for truth, love of moral excellence, appreciation of the beautiful, 
respect for duty and other qualities basic to spiritual growth. By the 
same token they depreciated ignorance as a foe to spiritual ideals and 
life’s verities and virtues. _ 

The Hebrew concepts of ethics and morality, the Greek appreciation 
of beauty and culture, the Roman genius for order and government 
were channeled into American life through the nation’s first educational 
endeavors. The schools and colleges under the auspices of the church 
became the important agencies in instilling the fundamental elements of 
culture and religion into the life of early America. The value of these 
enrichments to our total life can hardly be estimated. 

Pioneer American educators, following the practice of the great 
scholars of the ages, built their system about a “school of thought.” This 
they defined as “the set purpose to train men in a particular way.” It 
was discerned then that the learning process never operates in a vacuum 
but is always associated with some view of life. This was set forth in 
explicit and unequivocal language by Samuel Johnson, the first presi- 
dent of King’s College, now Columbia University: 
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The chief thing that is aimed at in this college is to teach and en- 
gage the children to know God in Jesus Christ, and to love and 
serve Him, in all sobriety, godliness, and righteousness of life, 
with a perfect heart, and a willing mind; and to train them up in 
all virtuous habits and all such useful knowledge as may render 
them creditable to their families and friends, ornaments to their 
country and useful to the public weal in their generation. 


The “particular way” to which reference has just been made, or the view 
of life projected by American pioneer educators was the Christian way 
and through it they placed in our culture whatever Christian ideals it 
had and still contains. The initial educational efforts of the church in 
the United States were characterized by positive and direct emphases 
upon character building and essential ethical guidance. 

Traditionally associated with early American educational philosophy 
were the Readers, books prepared for each grade to teach reading, 
grammar and spelling. They focused upon aiding the child to appre- 
hend thought from the printed page and along with this objective was a 
marginal one of teaching moral and intellectual virtues such as integrity, 
honesty, industry, temperance, patriotism, courage, politeness, etc. 
The Readers were prepared for the schools by men known not only for 
their sound scholarship but also for their unquestioned concern for 
Christian training. 

The New England primer was used for over a century as a textbook 
in the New England schools. Its contents were about 95 per cent re- 
ligious in nature, containing many selections from the Bible and from 
the Westminster Catechism. It has been said to have “taught millions 
to read and not one to sin.” After the Revolutionary War it was super- 
seded by Noah Webster’s “blue back speller,” the sole textbook for many 
pioneer schools. First published in 1790, over one hundred million 
copies of it were sold. 

Of all the Readers used in the American schools, the best known and 
the most influential were the ones compiled by William Holmes Mc- 
Guffey. McGuffey, sometimes called the American Confucius, took his 
lessons and sayings from the accumulated wisdom of the race. Mc- 
Guffey’s views on education have been cogently summarized by Dr. 
Edward S. Lewis, a former editor of the Classmate: 


He placed a high estimate on moral values. These, in his mind, 
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‘ were not only essential, but paramount. For him, the soul of all 
improvement was the improvement of the soul. He was not satisfied 
to have his pupils well informed; he wanted them good. With the 
insight of a true educator, he did not separate knowledge and virtue 
but brought them together and by his teaching methods caused each 
to aid the other. His readers are full of admirable selections for 
training in reading and spelling, and these are replete with moral 
and religious teachings—kindness, sympathy, honesty, courage, 
industry, fidelity, self-reliance, and faith in God. Indeed a large 
part of these readers could be used in Sunday School classes to 
illustrate and apply the lessons from the scriptures. 


The pioneer schools in their limited fashion did try to expose their pu- 
pils to the best things that had been done, thought and written in the 
known world, and to establish these in their minds as standards for 
guidance and character building. The noblest leaders of the nineteenth 
century had their outlook influenced by the Christian ideals implanted 
during that period. All of this is said without claiming that America was 
saturated through and through by Christianity. The nineteenth century 
did possess to a high degree a definite philosophy of life to which evan- 
gelical Christianity contributed most. It also had the dynamic out of 
which the missionary movement sprang. Doubtless much of the religion 
of that day was routine, mechanical and widely separated from life ex- 
perience. Human nature is too diverse, frail and rebellious to permit 
full domination. But let us not forget that these grandsires of ours pos- 
sessed a background, an understanding, and an adjustment to the fixed 
principles of the Christian faith. 


It might be noted here, that one of the by-products of the dissemina- 
tion of religious culture through the educational program was a facility 
and beauty of speech made possible by flavoring the language with the 
King James Version of the Bible. This created, as Gerald W. Johnson 
writes, “ a sort of intellectual shorthand, a means through which a com- 
plex of ideas could be conveyed from speaker to hearer with a single 
phrase.” In the early days of the republic when the population was 
versed in the King James Version, a speaker or writer could address the 
whole nation with a remarkable economy of words. 


In considering the status of religion in the educational program of 
today, I would want to quote at the outset from Sir Richard Livingstone’s 
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Education for a World Adrift: “The child of today is born into a world 
whose traditions and standards are weakened; a world with inherited 
good habits but no ruling philosophy of life.” 

Lord Bryce was once asked, “What do you think would be the effect 
of the disappearance of religious education from the schools?” He re- 
plied that three generations would have to pass before an answer could 
be given. Surveys showed three generations ago that a vast portion of 
American youth was not then receiving religious instruction. The an- 
swer of the effect of such wide-spread secularization now becomes ap- 
parent. The loss of knowledge of the Bible might be treated as un- 
important if it did not point to the loss which Plato calls “the science 
of good and evil.” Knowledge of the Bible, as previously noted, fur- 
nished the pegs on which great spiritual concepts could easily be hung. 
Now the Kefauver, Fulbright, and other reports are revealing that with- 
out Christian beliefs, ethical disillusionment, cynicism and moral ir- 
responsibility follow. “Moral education is impossible without the 
habitual vision of greatness,” is an aphorism of Professor A. N. White- 
head, of which Sir Richard Livingstone said, “Outside of Plato there is 
no profounder saying about education.” 

While we agree with Thomas Hughes in Tom Brown’s School Days 
that “Beer and skittles” have always had their part in education, yet 
modern education gives them a preponderance not previously known. 
But since education generally reflects the society in which it functions 
we should not expect now an emphasis upon the pioneer idealistic quali- 
ties. If our educational system may be called a microcosm of today’s 
society, it indicates that an educational program based on a secularistic 
philosophy is just what the people desire. “No longer,” says Dr. Henry 
P. Van Dusen, “is religion the keystone of the educational arch, but 
rather one stone among many, and a stone for which no logical or satis- 
factory place within the main structure can be discovered.” 

An index to the attitude toward religion by modern educators is re- 
flected in the display of books on religion in the world’s most famous 
bookstore, Blackwell’s at Oxford. Fifty years ago one met at the en- 
trance of the store—religion; now science is there and books on religion 
are in the rear room bearing the legend, “Children’s Books and 
Theology.” 

Lord Halifax, representing Oxford University at the 250th anniver- 
sary of Yale University in October, 1951, indirectly lamented this when 
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he ventured that the social order so long upheld by the centers of learn- 
ing is disintegrating due to the “slow attrition of our religious and 
cultural foundations and through the impact of intellectual forces which 
have created a vacuum without themselves having the capacity to fill it.” 

The guiding educational philosophy which now mirrors the public 
mind of the West was developed largely by Professor John Dewey. His 
influence upon educational philosophy has been greater, his admirers 
say, than anyone’s since Aristotle. Through his leadership educational 
techniques and practices have been greatly improved and unquestion- 
ably enriched. But in fitting the philosophy to current life he has 
shifted from metaphysics, theology and religion to natural science and 
thus aided the advance of secularism. 

As the Harvard Report (which cannot be accused of prejudice in 
favor of Christianity) points out, Dewey’s thought “puts trust in the 
scientific method of thought, the method which demands that you reach 
conclusions from tested data only, but that, since the data may be en- 
larged or the conclusions themselves combined with still other conclu- 
sions, you must hold them only tentatively. It emphasizes that full truth 
is not known and that we must be forever led by facts to revise our 
approximations of it. As a feeling of commitment and of allegiance 
marks the sense of heritage, so a tone of tough-mindedness and curiosity 
and a readiness for change mark this pragmatic attitude.” (General 
Education in a Free Society, Page 47.) 

This philosophy assumes that man needs no savior other than his 
own intelligence and thus can work out his own salvation. It accentuates, 
as Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen says, “the typical American’s glorification 
of the individual, his disdain of the past, his trust in science as man- 
kind’s Messiah, his inveterate optimism, his unchallengeable certitude 
of the faded prosperity and progress of his own nation, his estimate of 
the true values of life, his delight in gadgets and techniques, his re- 
ligious unconcern, above all his unshaken confidence in man’s power to 
know and to do, in brief, his this-worldly perspective.” (God in Educa- 
tion, Page 50.) 

Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, formerly chancellor of the University of 
Chicago, does not think that the true freedom a democracy promises will 
be achieved by the Dewey formula of disentangling ourselves from 
philosophy, metaphysics, theology and religion, and by committing our- 
selves to natural science. Hutchins defines the task of education to make 
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“enlightened citizens for our democracy and to enrich the life of the 
individual by giving him a sense of purpose which will illuminate not 
merely the forty hours he works but the seventy-two he does not.” This 
sort of plan, he asserts, required a spiritual outlook and to support this 
contention he quotes Professor George Sarton of Harvard: 


Any remedy for a social evil is always at bottom a moral remedy. 
To be sure, the evils must be investigated as thoroughly as possible 
by the use of scientific methods . . . but the wish and strength to 
cure the evil are moral factors, and without them there can be no 
improvement. . . . Science has never been more necessary than 
today, nor less sufficient; in the future it will become more and 
more necessary, and more and more insufficient. 


Hutchins finds something more is needed than the good intentions 
associated with the scientific spirit to make the benevolent spirit opera- 
tive in all human relations. Here he uses the Negro as an illustration 
and indicates that Dr. Dewey, the proponent of naturalism as a way of 
life, would be helpless if he depended upon naturalism to solve the race 
problem. 


I am sure that if Mr. Dewey were running our society he would 
treat the Negro very well indeed. He is a man of the most liberal 
prejudices. The question is whether he would know why he treated 
the Negro well and whether he could present any reasons which 
would persuade other people to do so, too. Science can, perhaps, 
show Mr. Dewey what the Negro is. It can, perhaps, demonstrate 
his biological equality with other men. But can it prove to Mr. 
Dewey or to anybody else that beings biologically equal should be 


treated equally? (Christian Century, November 15, 1944, Page 
1515.) 


Our ability to meet the current social crisis depends upon the utiliza- 
tion of the resources of religion. The writers of Harvard’s General Edu- 
cation in a Free Society would have us remember that “much of the best 
tradition of the West is to be found in the distillations of the prophets, 
in the homilies and allegories of an earlier age, and in biblical in- 
junctions.” 

The boundary line between current secularism and historic Christian 
theism is often difficult to determine. One of the subtle things about 
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secularism is its chameleon-like nature. It takes on the color and mood 
of Christianity so that only sharp observers are able to tell it from 
Christianity. But when put to a test much of the talk heard concerning 
religion from persons today identified with the educational program 
cannot be accepted as Christian or theistic. It is naturalism; and ortho- 
doxy in the educational world means just that. To be Christian, however, 
education must be theistic, and must rest upon a world view that recog- 
nizes the part and place of God in the universe. Many of the philoso- 
phers and educators today who use the word God, have a vague meaning 
for it. To them it is a “floating literary symbol with a value which, if we 
define it scientifically, becomes quite algebraic.” 

The secularization of educational theory has prompted Sir Walter 
Moberly to say: 


If in your organization, your curriculum, and your communal cus- 
toms and ways of life, you leave God out, you teach with tre- 
mendous force that, for most people and at most times, He does 
not count; that religion is at best something extra and optional, 
a comfort for the few who are minded that way, but among the 
luxuries rather than the necessities of life. Since it is the habit of 
the modern university to study all other subjects without any refer- 
ence to theology at all, the obvious inference is that it does not 
“admit a God” in any sense that is of practical importance. It is a 
fallacy to suppose that by omitting a subject you teach nothing 
about it. On the contrary you teach that it is to be omitted, and 
that it is therefore a matter of secondary importance. And you 
teach this not openly and explicitly, which would invite criticism; 
you simply take it for granted and thereby insinuate it silently, 
insidiously, and all but irresistibly. . . . (The Crisis in the Uni- 
versity.) 


The late James H. Leuba, for many years professor of psy- 
chology in Bryn Mawr College, is known for the studies he made of 
the religious beliefs of American scientists, and published in Harper’s 
Magazine. In a questionnaire concerning God he asked a group of the 
best-known American scientists if they believed in God. Leuba defined 
God as one to whom one could pray in the expectation of receiving an 
answer. By answer he meant more than the natural, subjective psy- 
chological effect of prayer. Some who received this questionnaire re- 
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jected its implications but nevertheless said they believed in God. While 
Dr. Leuba did not call such persons atheists he noted that they did not 
believe in the kind of God worshipped by adherents of the Christian 
religion. He defined the God of the Christian as one who can be moved 
by personal desires or personal feelings. One’s relationship with Him 
and to him, he noted, is not dependent entirely on discovering the laws 
of the universe—physical, biological and psychical—and conforming 
to them. When the returns were compiled, 30 per cent of the scien- 
tists were listed as believers in a God, such as is recognized in tradi- 
tional Christian worship with supplication, thanksgiving, songs of 
praise, etc. Fifty-six per cent were avowed disbelievers; and 14 
per cent claimed to be doubters. Professor Leuba noted that the order 
in which the four classes of scientists place themselves with the regard 
to the proportion of believers, could by no means be disregarded. Of 
the scientists concerned with inanimate matter, 38 per cent were be- 
lievers, but of those concerned with the mind, the psychologists, only 10 
per cent were believers. 


Naturally the question is raised as to what effect the beliefs of these 
individuals have upon the students whom they teach. Professor Leuba 
notes from a study of college students in several schools that the stu- 
dents in considerable numbers lose their beliefs as they pass from the 
freshman to the senior year. Under the protecting flag of academic 
freedom in American institutions many professors take wide opportuni- 
ties to set forth their materialistic and atheistic conceptions of the uni- 
verse. Eternal verities, absolutist ethics and other postulates of religion 
are, they say, the products of myth and superstitution. On the other 
hand, in the name of objectivity or neutrality teachers have been known 
to be apologetic or evasive on the matter of religion. 

The late Bishop William Temple expressed a point of view in an 
address to the Educational Section, British Association. Religion, he 
held, is no elective and said: 


I desire that any scheme of education should state clearly whether 
belief in God is its governing principle or not. If it is not, that 
system of education is in its effect atheist, even though it is con- 
ducted in a school that has a chapel and compulsory services. But 
we can only have clear thinking, and it is for that I am now plead- 
ing, if we recognize that we must take our stand on one side or the 
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other. The question cannot be left open because it is one which, 
if not answered in one way answers itself in the other. If we teach 
history without reference to Providence, we also teach that Provi- 
dence does not guide history. I am not exceedingly interested in 
the maintenance of religious instruction as something apart from 
the rest of education, as if religion could be one subject of study 
side by side with chemistry and mathematics. Of course, it can be 
so studied, and that by an atheist as much as by a believer. The 


only religion worth having is one that colours and governs the 
whole of life and thought. 


The charge against modern education made by Dr. C. S. Lewis, author 
of The Screwtape Letters, is that it makes men without chests. “Without 
the aid of trained emotions the intellect is powerless against the animal 
organism.” Reason in man, he says, must rule the mere appetites by 
means of what Plato called the “spirited element.” Thus the head rules 
the belly through the chest—“the seat of magnanimity and sentiment,” 
which are, he notes, indispensable officers between “cerebral man and 
visceral man.” The age calls for more “drive,” a dynamic, self-sacrifice, 
or creativity; but these will be impossible as long as we make men with- 
out chests and expect of them virtue and enterprise. 

This charge made directly against some of Britain’s educational ef- 
forts is apropos of all of western education. Our educational program 
is concerned chiefly with the material things. In 1950, 52 per cent 
of the 433,734 graduates-of institutions of higher education majored or 
secured their professional degrees in engineering, business administra- 
tion, and scientific studies. Theology claimed only seven tenths of 1 


per cent and majors in philosophy numbered only 2,835 or three fifths . 
of 1 per cent. 





Leaving religion out of the educational program often results in ir- 
religious teaching. Persons with no understanding of our Christian way 
of life are unable to catch the significance of the culture it has bred and 
developed. Here the whole gamut of values associated with the Christian 
heritage, such as respect for human rights, freedom, liberty, etc., is 
involved. Never in any culture, says John Baillie, has intellectual life 
so much lacked a sense of direction. American education, Walter Lipp- 


mann charges, has no common faith, no moral values, no common 
culture. 
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The situation which we have hurriedly sketched presents a challenge 
to Christian educators. Like Bishop Asbury we feel, “If we cannot have 
a Christian school, we shall have none.” That principle is inherent in 
the Methodist tradition of education. In 1948 at the General Conference 
the bishops of The Methodist Church in the Episcopal Address reiterated 
the position of the church concerning the importance of the Methodist 
schools being Christian: 


The actual contribution of the educational institutions related to the 
Church in terms of religion shall be of such a nature as to justify 
support. The Commission recognizes fully the superb contribu- 
tions made by some of these institutions; but is of the opinion that 
in some situations the question of the religious life of the student is 
not faced with the same concern evidenced in planning the educa- 
tional life of the student. If the Church is to be called upon for 
greater support of its institutions, the Church must be convinced 
that these institutions stand deliberately for something in the field 
of religion and the practices that religion demands. There is a 
Christian world view, a Christian way of life, a Christian commit- 
ment to the Christian leader, The educational institutions related 
to the Church, in addition to their educational service, must be 
evangelistic, in the proper sense of that term. Without apology, the 
Methodist institutions must seek to win its students to the Christ. 
Our schools must be Christian without apology and Methodist with 
pride. Our faculties must be Christian in fact. Our efforts must 
be to make the students Christian just as truly as we try to teach 
them to think. We must seek to graduate Christians as certainly 
as we graduate doctors, lawyers, musicians. There must be an end 
to the negative liberalism that glories in non-sectarianism, that too 
often is non-everything in religion and that, in the long run, de- 
stroys the reason that justifies the Church’s maintaining educational 
institutions. (Printed in the Daily Christian Advocate, April 29, 
1948, Pages 37-38.) 


We recognize that time has brought changed circumstances and all 
of our schools face a variety of educational responsibilities such as the 
founders never anticipated. The passing years have compelled all of 
them to make many adjustments in order to assure their continued 
existence. Yet when full consideration has been given to the many de- 
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mands for adjustment with the times, each one of our schools can 
strengthen its own tie by taking cognizance of its founding by a Chris- 
tian denomination and reaffirming its unwavering determination to 
continue forever as a Christian institution. Both church and educational 
institution as God’s offspring depend upon the Christian ideology for 
the climate in which they “live and move.” And, paradoxically, both 
must work to develop the very atmosphere in which each one may best 
thrive. If the school concludes that it may exist independently it weakens 
its mission, for intellectual values when not directed by motives devoted 
to righteous living may become menacing possessions. 

Educational institutions must not forget that the church, at the outset, 
raised from its own membership the funds for the building and operat- 
ing of its institutions. And through the years it encouraged persons of 
wealth to adopt educational institutions as objects of their philanthropy. 
Asa Candler, James N. Gamble, and Mrs. Annie Pfeiffer are examples 
of many who were inspired by the church to give to its schools. When 
Duke Foundation was established, James B. Duke declared, “Other in- 
stitutions change; the church abides. The good which I do in the future 
I shall do through the church.” The influence of the church in Asa 
Candler’s thinking about education is seen when he made his first gift 
of one million dollars to Emory University: 


I am profoundly impressed that what our country needs is not more 
secularized education, but more of the education that is funda- 
mentally and intentionally religious. I see no way by which such 
religious education can be supplied without institutions of learning 
owned and controlled by the churches. ... Boards of trustees that 
are independent of all government must inevitably change in per- 
son and policy with the changeful years. But the Church of God 
is an enduring institution; it will live when individuals and secu- 
lar corporations have perished. . .. Hence, I desire that whatever 
I am able to invest in the work of education shall be ministered by 
the Church, with a definite and continuous religious purpose. 


At the inauguration exercises of President Hollis Edens, Dr. E. C. 
Colwell challenged Duke University “to make a vigorous effort to place 
religious faith effectively inside a modern university.” This challenge 
should be accepted by all of our institutions. Two world wars with a 
depression between them have shaken man’s faith in his ability to save 
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himself by the creations of his own hands. While he has proved his 
power to perfect the machine he has not demonstrated comparable skill 
in perfecting himself. Secularism and ethical humanism are every- 
where apparent, and must be supplanted with the theism found in the 
Judeo-Christian conception of life. This view, holding each generation 
responsible for its own moral and spiritual stature, offers hope to an 
age plagued with the fear of destruction. “The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom,” the favorite text of our educational forebearers, 
should be adopted by their descendents. 

Keeping religious faith within a modern educational institution can 
best be achieved by rededicating the institution to religious purposes 
and making vital the historic union created by church and school. In 
giving priority to religion the educational institution will find its highest 
service. This does not mean it will be less concerned about the pursuit 
of truth or the advancement of knowledge; but in all areas of knowledge 
and culture it will keep an alert interest and will add “something more.” 
This “something more,” as President Goodrich C. White notes, is not 
like the frosting on the cake but an intangible like salt which gives savor 
to the substance. : 

What President Charles Seymour said in his inaugural address at 
Yale University in October, 1937, may be appropriately repeated here 
to enforce the conclusion that the historic union of religion and educa- 
tion continues to stand as the most formidable check on the advance of 
depressing cynicism and the one hope for turning the tide: 


I call on all members of the faculty, as members of a thinking 
body, freely to recognize the tremendous validity and power of 
the teachings of Christ in our life-and-death struggle against the 
forces of selfish materialism. If we lose that struggle, judging 
from present events abroad, scholarship as well as religion will 
disappear. 


In conclusion it may be said that the present strength of the opposi- 
tion to the ideals of Christian education is discouraging. But the 
history of civilization reveals that there are no trends which are abso- 
lutely irreversible. 
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For summer publication: 


Revised and enlarged edition of 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 
with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG) and HELEN HALTER, Principal 
Professor of Education Junior High School 
New York University Mamaroneck, N.Y. 


Now: 23 Skills Units in One Volume 


The revised and enlarged 1953 edition is the 9th printing 
of SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, which is now used in thou- 


sands of schools because of its effectiveness in: 


1. Improving pupil work in social studies. This book offers a 
systematic way of teaching the 23 basic social-studies skills, and a syste- 
matic plan for checking on pupil achievement in each skill. 


2. Increasing the number of useful skills taught. Schools have 
been criticized for not teaching more concrete, useful skills. But schools 
using this book can say, “Look, we are teaching this skill, that skill—23 
skills useful throughout life—in one class!” 


3. Relieving teachers of endless detail. Here is a labor-saving 
teaching aid that rescues many hours of preparation and classroom time, 
saves the need of formulating practice materials and tests, and all resulting 
mimeographing costs. Pupils do not mark in the book, so it may be used 
by a different class each period. 


Send your advance order for an examination copy now. 
Probable list price, $1.95—30-day approval. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. Forts 
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Arts 


EssiporFr, Marie ARMSTRONG. Mak- 
ing the Most of Your Cooking Time. 
Rinehart & Co., 1952. 318p. $3.50. 

A presentation of unusual recipes in an 
original way makes up the major portion of 
this book. One interesting section is devoted 
to aids to cooking. Cooking with this book 
would be a joy. 


Wuitrorp, W. G., ed. Art for Young 
America. Charles A. Bennett Co., 
1952. 292p. $3.20. 

A basic text and reference tool for high 
school art classes with emphasis on ap- 
preciative art activities. Each chapter con- 
tains a list of “experiences in appreciation” 
which are to be adapted to individual com- 
munities, and a list of “creative activities.” 
Many photographs in color and in black 
and white and an index add to the value of 


this book. 


Children’s Literature 


Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion. Literature Committee. Told Un- 
der Spacious Skies. Macmillan Co., 
1952. 329p. $3.00. (An Umbrella 
Book) 

There are 27 stories in this collection, 
stories of young people in all the different 


parts and sections of America. Readers from 
10 to 14 and social studies units. 


Hocner, Dorotuy CuHiLps. Snow- 
flake. Oxford University Press, 1952. 
3lp. $1.75. 
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One of Santa Claus’ reindeer decided not 
to pull the heavy sleigh but to have fun 
instead. However, he discovered that every- 
one else was busy preparing for Christmas 
and that it was no fun to play alone. What 
he did about it makes an amusing story for 
children 4 to 8. 


HoLsrook, STewarT. Wild Bill 
Hickok Tames the West. Random 
House, Inc., 1952. 179p. $1.50. (Land- 
mark Books) 


The story of one of America’s most color- 
ful figures told in dramatic fashion for 
readers 10 to 14. 


Hucues, Rupert. War of the Mayan 
King. John C. Winston Co., 1952. 
187p. $1.50. 

An unconvincing tale of the Maya Empire 
—its people, customs, games and religion. 
There is much authentic information here 
but it is not well integrated into the ro- 
mantic story. Readers 11 to 15. 


JAckson, Katuryn. The New Gold- 
en Almanac. Simon and Schuster, 
1952. 128p. $1.50. (Big Golden Book) 


Here are poems, rhymes and stories ar- 
ranged by month for children from 4 to 8. 


JacenporF, M. A. Sand in the Bag. 
Vanguard Press, 1952. 192p. $2.75. 

Here are a number of anecdotes, told in 
the idiom of the region, of the people of 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. Folk lore fans 
from 8 to 80. 


Jakes, Joun W. The Texans Ride 
North. John C. Winston Co., 1952. 
191p. $1.50. 











Based on fact this rip-roaring tale of the 
cattle drive from Texas to Sedalia in 1866 
is sure to appeal to boys from 9 to 12. 


Jennincs, Joun. Clipper Ship Days. 
Random House, Inc., 1952. 18lp. 
$1.50 (Landmark Books) 


Here is the story of the great sailing ships, 
what they were, where they went and why 
and a bit about their captains. Illustrated 
by Edward A. Wilson, the book contains an 
index for ready reference. Readers from 11 
to 15. 


Jounson, Enip. Bill Williams: 
Mountain Man. Julian Messner, Inc., 
1952. 267p. $2.75. (Shelf of Biograph- 
ies ) 

Exciting and entertaining is this biography 
of Bill Williams, the traveling preacher who 


was also hunter, trapper and government 
scout. Readers 12 to 16. 


Jotuison, Marion. Sing a Song of 
Manners. Hart Publications, 1952. 
63p. $2.00. 


Catchy rhymes and colorful, lively pic- 
tures teach, in a painless fashion, the whys 
and wherefores of good manners. Children 
5 to 9. 


Kinsey, EvizaBETH. Sea View Se- 
cret. Franklin Watts, Inc., 1952. 238p. 
$2.50. 


Girls 9 to 12 will like this entertaining 
story of Jane and Peter Bowman whose 
interest in old houses enabled them to find 
new friends and to solve a fascinating mys- 
tery. 


Knicut, Ruta Apams. Halfway to 
Heaven. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952. 
184p. $2.75. 


A well written story of the monks of the 
St. Bernard Hospice at the Mont Jovis pass 
in the Alps, describing in detail the training 
of men and dogs to continue the rescue 
work which has gone on for centuries. Read- 
ers from 12 up. 


Korat, Betta. Abraham Lincoln. 
Random House, 1952. Unp. $1.00. 


Beautiful illustrations, many of them in 
full color, by Jay Hude Barnum and John 
Alan Maxwell, add to the beauty and use- 
fulness of this story of “Honest Abe” from 
the time of his birth to his first trip to 
Washington. Readers 9 to 12. 


Lairp, Mrs. HeLen. The Lombardy 





Children. World Publishing Co., 1952. 
215p. $2.50. 


When the mother of the five Hilbert chil- 
dren married Paul Lombardy who had four 
youngsters, 13 year old Penny Hilbert was 
resentful, but when she discovered that the 
Hilberts would leave their New York apart- 
ment for a Nevada ranch she felt that all 
was lost. Although the entire family comes 
into this tale it is mainly Penny’s story and 
is handled in a delicate and amusing fashion. 
Girls 11 to 14. 


LAMBERT, JANET. Summer for Seven. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1952. 190p. $2.50. 
Girls 10 to 14 who liked Star Dream will 


want to read this new story of Dria’s further 
adventures on the farm. 


(Little Golden Books) The Christmas 
Story by JANE WernER. Laddie and 
the Little Rabbit by Bit, Gortruies. 
Walt Disney’s Donald Duck and Santa 
Claus by Annie N. Beprorp. Walt 
Disney’s Pluto Goes to Sea by ANNIE 
N. Beprorp. Simon and Schuster, 
1952. Unp. $.25 ea. 

Beautifully illustrated with large pictures 
and concise, clear text for readers 3 to 7. 
The Christmas Story, in particular, is recom- 
mended. It tells of Mary and Joseph and 
Jesus, from the time of the Annunciation to 


the coming of the Three Kings, reverently 
for children of all faiths. 


Lopsenz, AMELIA. Kay Everett 
Works DX. Vanguard Press. 1952, 
176p. $2.50. 


Here is another exciting mystery story 
in which “ham” radio operator Kay Everett 
contends with international spies for some 
top secret atomic plans and is saved through 
her knowledge of radio. Girls 11 to 15. 


Lortinc, Hucu. Doctor Dolittle’s 
Puddleby Adventures, 1952. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., 1952. 241p. $2.75. 

The last of this series that has delighted so 
many children, old and young, since the first 
one appeared in 1920. The doctor who 
learned animal language is presented in 
eight stories in this book. 


LoveLace, Maup Hart. Betsy and 
the Great World. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1952. 305p. $2.50. 

A well written gay romance of 21 year 
old Betsy’s year in Europe in 1914. Girls 
from 11 to 15 will enjoy this glimpse of a 
world that has disappeared. 
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Lyon, Jessica. 
Macrae Smith Co., 1952. 208p. $2.50. 


Girls 12 to 16 who are interested in their 
futures may gain new insight on their emo- 
tional problems from this story of respon- 
sibility and growth. 


This My Desire. 


McPuait, Laura. A Child’s Treas- 
ure of Poems. Exposition Press, 1951. 
tl2p. $3.00. 


Ninety-nine verses for children ages 5-9 
compiled in such a way that seasonal poems 
are arranged in sequential order with mis- 
cellaneous rhymes thrown in where they 
best fit. The aim of this volume, accord- 
ing to the author, is “to present, in a simple 
and attractive way, a series of poems per- 
taining to the everyday things of life that 
children of every race and creed know about 
and can appreciate.” Miss McPhail is a 
teacher and principal in the Fairfax County 
(Virginia) school system. 


McPHepran, Marte. Cargoes on the 
Great Lakes. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1952. 
226p. $2.75. 

A fascinating story, with a great deal of 
factual material, about the ships that use 
the fresh-water highway from the center of 
North America to the Atlantic, the cargoes 
they carry, and the cities where they stop. 
Social science classes and readers 10 to 14. 


Macuetanz, Sara. Rick of High 
Ridge. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1952. 
177p. $2.50. 

The beauties of Alaska, the pleasures and 


drawbacks of life there are vividly described 
in this family story for readers 8 to 12. 


MEANS, FLORENCE CRANNELL. Carv- 
ers’ George. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1952. 176p. $2.50. 

A beautifully written biography of the 
Negro educator whose discoveries and work 
have benefited persons of all nations. Ex- 
cellent illustrations by Harve Stein add to 
its value for readers from 8 to 12. 


MELLIN, JEANNE. Penny’s Worth. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1952. 120p. $2.50. 


Horse addicts from 9 to 12 will like this 
story of the little riding school pony who, 
under private ownership, saved the life of 
a boy and was cherished by him ever after. 


MILLEN, Nina, compiler. The Mis- 
sionary Story Hour. Friendship Press, 
1952. 181p. $1.50, paper. $2.00, cloth. 


Sunday School teachers and church work- 
ers will find this collection of stories of mis- 
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sionary activities throughout the world well 
worth reading to their charges. Stories are 
arranged under countries and the table of 
contents indicates which age groups are 
provided for. 


Moore, CLement C. The Night Be- 
fore Christmas. Tell-Well Press, 1952. 
Unp. $1.50. 


A gay and colorful edition of the Christ- 
mas classic along with several pages of fig- 
ures which snap out and can be assembled 


to hang on tree or window. Children from 
4 up. 


Morton, EvizaBetu. Rags, the Fire- 
house Dog. John C. Winston Co., 
1952. Unp. $2.00. 


Children 6 to 8 will want this story of 
the Firehouse Dog read aloud time after 
time. Rags is a real dog who races madly 
about when the gong rings and even assists 
in a rescue. The illustrations by Morgan 
Dennis make Rags come alive. 


MUHLENWEG, Fritz. Big Tiger and 
Christian. Pantheon Books, 1952. 
593p. $4.95. 


This tells of the adventures of a white boy 
and a Chinese boy who travel as “captives” 
of the friendly soldiers of fortune from Pek- 
ing westward across Mongolia. Despite its 
containing many interesting glimpses of 
steppe life, the book is too long and too 
heavy with conversation to hold great appeal 
to young people. 


Otps, Heten D. Christmas Tree 
Sam. Julian Messner, Inc., 1952. 62p. 
$1.50. 


Here is a satisfying and informative story 
of where the Christmas trees grow, how and 
when they are cut and packed, and how they 
are transported to the cities and their dis- 
position there. Children 7 to 10 and social 
studies units in grades 3 to 5 for facts on 
the development of the Christmas tree in- 
dustry. 


PopMorE, WituiaM. Fee, Fi, Fo 
and Fum and Other Famous Fairy 
Stories in Rhyme. Exposition Press, 
1951. 96p. $2.00. 

Eight fanciful stories retold in verse. 
Grimm and Anderson are the source of these 
stories, but only the source, for. these rhymed 
tales have in them something new as well as 


something old. 


Powers, Ricuarp. Double Decker. 
Coward-McCann, 1952. Unp. $2.00. 











A minimum of text and a great many 
three-color illustrations tell how a double 
decker bed can be anything from a theatre to 
a space ship. This is fun for children 4 to 
8. 


Reese, Joun. The Shouting Duke. 
Westminster Press, 1952. 133p. $2.00. 


A delightful tale of a benevolent ruler, a 
blonde witch, and a Duchess who could whip 
up a wonderful no-egg cake. Wonderful 
drawings by Richard Horwitz add to the 
pleasure of this charming story for readers 
from 9 to 90. : 


Renick, Marion. Jimmy’s Own 
Basketball. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1952. 119p. $2.00. 


Boys from 7 to 10 will find many helpful 
hints in this little story on how to play 
basketball. As in Nicky’s Football Team and 
Pete’s Home Run, team spirit is emphasized. 


RIETVELD, JANE. Great Lakes Sailor. 
Viking Press, 1952. 188p. $2.00. 


An interesting and unusual story of sail- 
ing ships on the Great Lakes in 1844, and of 
12 year old Tom Corbin who shipped as 
cabin boy on one of them. Boys 8 to 12. 


St. Francis or Assist. Song of the 
Sun. Macmillan Co., 1952. Unp. $2.50. 


Each of God’s gifts, as described by St. 
Francis, is given two pages here, one for the 
text and one for a picture. The many-colored 
pictures, each with its own charming border, 
are exquisite and, with the decorated initial 
letter of each “text, are similar to the old 
illuminated manuscripts. The _ illustrations 
for this handsome book are by - Elizabeth 
Orton Jones. For all ages. 


SanpBERG, Harotp W. Black-Robed 
Samson. The Grail, 1952. 75p. $1.50. 


The story of one of the earliest mission- 
aries to the Indians, his labors with them 
and the aid he gave to the Indians and the 
United States government at the peace coun- 
cil of 1868. 


SHIPPEN, KATHERINE. Mr. Bell In- 
vents the Telephone. Random House, 
Inc., 1952. 183p. $1.50. (Landmark 
Books) 


An inspiring story, well illustrated by 
Richard Floethe, of the young inventor who 
started out by teaching the deaf, experi- 
mented with harmonic telegraphy, and per- 
sisted in spite of jeers, in his belief that 
the human voice could be carried over wires. 
Readers from 10 to 14. 





Silver Bells (Periodical). Japanese 
Children’s Stories. Charles E. Tuttle 
Co., 1952. 108p. $2.75. 


Fifteen tales that have delighted the chil- 
dren of Japan for centuries and will have 
a wide appeal for American boys and girls 
from 6 to 10. Many gaily colored illustra- 
tions point up the stories and there is a sec- 
tion containing explanations of unusual Jap- 
anese customs that appear in the stories. 


Simon, CHARLIE May. The Long 
Hunt. E. P. Dutton & Co., 1952. 152p. 
$2.50. 


Jim Blake’s father had gone off with An- 
drew Jackson to fight the British and, when 
the war had been over for some time and 
Mr. Blake did not return Jim set out to 
search for him. This story of his travels, 
with its happy ending, makes an absorbing 
story for boys 11 to 14. 


SmitH, Eunice Younc. Jennifer Is 
Eleven. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1952. 206p. 
$2.50. 


More about Jennifer, her family and the 
bull calf born to the cow she won in an essay 
contest. Girls 9 to 12 will like this new 
story of farm life in Illinois back in 1910. 


STEINER, CHARLOTTE. Make-Believe 
Puppy. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 
1952. Unp. $1.50. 


This is an unusual story about a little boy 
who wanted a dog so badly that he imagined 
one that played with him and slept with him. 
Photographs by Helen Heller illustrate the 
story with the imaginary dog sketched in. 
Children from 4 to 8. 


StirLinc, Monica. The Little Ballet 
Dancer. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 
1952. 6lp. $2.50. 


Girls from 8 to 12 who like to dance will 
want to read this charming little story, with 
its delightful illustrations by Helen Stone, 
of how young students are trained for the 
Paris Opera House Ballet. 


SuppetH, Rutw E. & Morenus, 
Constance. Tales of the Western 
World. Steck Co., 1953. 28lp. $2.50. 


Readers from 11 to 15 will like this col- 
lection of 38 stories from all the countries of 
the Americas. Arranged under country and, 
for the U. S. under region, they include 
many kinds of stories from the Bolivian story 
of the creation to tall tales about John Henry 
and David Crockett. 
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Swartz, Mauve Kierce. Backyard 
Playmates. Exposition Press, 1952. 
Unp. $1.50. 


Twenty-one simple verses for children 
about everyday things. 


Symonps, Joun. The Magic Currant 
Bun. J. B. Lippincott Co., 1952. 38p. 
$2.00. 


The story of a little Parisian boy who 
stole a bun with fantastic results. The draw- 
ings by Andre Francois catch the essence 
of the story which should be read aloud to 
young people from 6 to 60. 


THompson, HARLAN. Star Roan. 
Doubleday & Co., 1952. 209p. $2.50. 


A colorful and historically accurate story 
of California at the time when the Mexican 
government was parceling out the land to 
private owners. The hero is a young boy who 
fulfilled the requirements for ownership, ob- 
tained his ranch, and rescued a golden horse 
that caused a great deal of trouble but 
brought him much satisfaction. Readers 
from 12 to 16 who like pioneer stories. 


Tispets, ALBERT B. The First Book 
of Bees. Franklin Watts, Inc., 1952. 
68p. $1.75. 


The exciting story of the honeybees—how 
they live and work for themselves and for 
us—told in stimulating fashion. Beautifully 
illustrated by Helene Carter this volume is 
a valuable addition to the nature shelf. For 
readers 8 to 14. 


Tooze, Rutu. Wires Up! Julian 
Messner, Inc., 1952. 64p. $1.50. 


A pleasant, easy to ready story of the 
Martin family, birdwatching, and long dis- 
tance telephone calls from Brazil. The im- 
portance of the telephone is stressed in this 
tale for readers from 7 to 9 and social studies 
units will find it useful in the study of com- 
munications. 


UpHaM, Eizasetu. Little Brown 
Bear and His Friends. Platt & Munk 
Co., 1952. Unp. $1.25. 

A companion volume to Little Brown Bear 
with more of his adventures for children 4 


to 8. 


Watson, HELEN Orr. Fools Over 
Horses. Houghton Mifflin Co. 1952. 
237p. $2.75. 

Fox hunts, hunt breakfasts, fine points of 
riding and training, all play a large part in 
this pleasant and sometimes humorous story 
of Salisbury Lee Catlin who was about to 
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lose her Virginia plantation and what the 
young New York lawyer did to save it. Girls 
from 12 to 16 who like horses. 


Weser, Mary Bonn. The Children 
of Hillcrest. Exposition Press, 1951. 
92p. $2.50. 


Here are 14 stories and 7 poems for 
very young—ages 4-7—children. “Why 
Brownie’s Nose Twitched,” “Where the 
Rock-a-Bye Lady Goes,” the “First Day of 
School,” and “Why the Bee Stings” are 
some of the story titles. 


WIppDEMER, MARGARET. Prince in 
Buckskin. John C. Winston Co., 1952. 
191p. $1.50. 


The story of the son of an Indian chief, 
loyal to the Americans in the trying times 
following Braddocks defeat. Authentic in 
details, and a wonderful story for ten and 
twelve year olds. 


Education and Psychology 


ABRAHAMSEN, Davip. Who Are the 
Guilty: The Study of Education and 
Crime. Rinehart & Co., 1952. 340p. 
$5.00. 


A psychiatrist gives wise counsel to par- 
ents and teachers on the detection of early 
signs of delinquency in children, and recom- 
mends more attention to education of atti- 
tudes and emotions and less to that of the 
intellect. 


APPLEGATE, MAuREE. Everybody's 
Business—Our Children. Row, Peter- 
son & Co., 1952. 301p. $3.00. 


“It isn’t really a book at all; it is a series 
of meetings between parents and teachers.” 
Readable, entertaining, informal, and prac- 
tical this book discusses ten areas of common 
concern and common misunderstanding. Par- 
ents and teachers will gain considerable 
understanding of and insight into their com- 
mon problems. 


Bayer, ELEANOR & LEo. Dirty Hands 
Across the Sea. World Publishing Co., 
1952. Unp. $2.00. 

Parents who are considering taking their 
children to Europe will profit from the ex- 


periences of the authors told here in whim- 
sical fashion. 


Biser, Barsara & others. Life and 
Ways of the Seven-to-eight Year Old. 
Basic Books, Inc., 1952. 658p. $4.50. 


A second printing, under a new title, of 
a very excellent book formerly called Child 

















Life in School. 
port on 10 boys and girls, valuable both for 
its insight into development and its descrip- 
tions of fine schooling. 


An intensive, detailed re- 


Bowman, Ciarice. Ways Youth 
Learn. Harper & Brothers, 1952. 175p. 
$2.00. ’ 


A volume designed for the group leader 
or adult who is working with adolescents 
in a church setting. The book attempts to 
integrate some of what we know about group 
behavior with the religious philosophy of 
the church. 


Burnite, ALVENA. Your Teen-agers: 
How to Survive Them. Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., 1952. 167p. $2.95. 

This is a “chatty,” informal presentation 
of some of the important problems faced by 
parents in living with their “teen-age” chil- 
dren. The book should prove valuable to 
such parents even though some of the solu- 
tions it contains appear to be over-simplified. 


Cary, Sturces F., ed. New Chal- 
lenges to Our Schools. H. W. Wilson 
Co.. 1953. 214p. $1.75. (The Ref- 
erence Shelf. Vol. 25, No. 1) 

A book of short readings from many 
sources compiled with a purpose of answer- 
ing some of the critics of public education. 


Cuase, Mary ELuen. Recipe for a 
Magic Childhood. Macmillan Co., 1952. 
23p. $.75. 

A very simple yet moving plea to expose 
children to books, addressed to parents, urg- 
ing them to read, to let children read, and 


to have homes in which books find an hon- 
ored and enjoyed place. 


CooLey, Haze. Vision in Televis- 
ion. Channel Press, 1952. 80p. $2.50. 
A notable little book which tells force- 
fully the case for educational television,, its 
potentiality and problems. Important for 
those who contemplate program planning or 


construction of TV stations for educational 
purposes. 


Dorr, Puitip. The Builder. Mac- 
millan Co., 1952. 469p. $5.00. 
This is a well told story of a man who 


is too little known. The documentation is 
scanty, but it is readable and convincing. 


Douciass, Haru R. Secondary Edu- 
cation for Life Adjustment of Ameri- 
can Youth. Ronald Press, 1952. 630p. 
$5.50. 


This book contains an extended treat- 


ment of practically all aspects of the modern 
secondary school. Beginning with the na- 
ture and origin of secondary education and 
ending with the issues and problems of 
today, this volume considers a vast array of 
topics. This fact plus the inclusion of ex- 
tensive quotations from other sources and 
the rather complete list of references make 
the book an excellent reference volume con- 
cerning secondary education. 


Essert, Paut L. and Howarp, Ros- 
ERT West. Educational Planning by 
Neighborhoods in Centralized Districts. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1952. 132p. $2.25. 


Detailed report on the adult educational 
aspects of programs for reorganizing school 
districts in the State of New York. 


FisHER, AILEEN. Holiday Programs 
for Boys and Girls. Plays, Inc., 1952. 
374p. $3.50. 


Here are plays, poems, and pieces ar- 
ranged for group reading—all sorts of pro- 
gram material for special days and_oc- 
casions observed in elementary schools. This 
is not an anthology. All of the selections 
are written by Aileen Fisher. The book is 
invaluable as a source book of school pro- 
gram material. 


GarRRETT, HeNry E. Statistics in 
Psychology and Education. Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1953. 460p. $5.00. 


This widely used elementary and _ inter- 
mediate text emphasizes computational pro- 
cedures. It is attractive in format and simple 
in approach. 


GriFFiTHs, WILLIAM. Behavior Dif- 
ficulties of Children as Perceived and 
Judged by Parents, Teachers, and Chil- 
dren Themselves. The University of 
Minnesota Press, 1952. 112p. $3.00. 

A study of the kinds of behavior problems 
children think they have, in comparison with 
those their parents and teachers are con- 
cerned about, analyzed in terms of chrono- 
logical age and socio-economic status. 


Haun, E.ise, and others. Basic 
Voice Training for Speech. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1952. 253p. $4.00. 


A well planned, concise, and workable 
guide to speech improvement. The standards 
are functional and the materials are so 
presented as to “make sense” to college 
students. The book is organized to sug- 
gest appropriate developmental experiences 
in connection with each new presentation of 
content or theory. Teachers of voice and 
diction should find it an excellent textbook. 
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Havicuurst, Rospert J. Develop- 
mental Tasks and Education, 2d ed. 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1953. 107p. 
$1.25. 


An expansion of a very valuable pamphlet 
first published by the University of Chicago 
Press. This present full-length book makes 
more clear the implications for education 
and makes more vivid and more human the 
basic approach of developmental tasks. 


HERSHEY, CHARLIE Brown. Colo- 
rado College. Colorado College, 1952. 
316p. $5.00. 


The excellent biography of a college well 
worth further acquaintance. 


Huuirisu, H. Gorpon, ed. Educa- 
tional Freedom in an Age of Anxiety. 


Harper & Brothers, 1953. 229p. $3.00. 


Between a brilliant introduction by Wil- 
liam Van Til and a profoundly moving final 
chapter by Gordon Hullfish, a dozen other 
able writers from such varied fields as 
anthropology and astronomy, economics and 
education, political science and _ religion, 
consider the bases of controversy in the 
schools of a free society. 


Institute for Education by Radio and 
Television. Education on the Air. 
Twenty-first Yearbook. Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. 519p. $4.00. 


Proceedings of the 21st Institute for Edu- 
cation by Radio and Television. Deals with 
the media of television and radio for school 
and extra-school purposes. Includes some 
of the best current thought by people quali- 
fied to deal with techniques and problems. 


Jacosson, Paut B., ed. The Ameri- 
can Secondary School. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1952. 440p. $4.75. 

With the aid of nine other contributors the 
editor has prepared an up-to-date textbook 
for college undergraduates who are pre- 
paring to be high school teachers. One of 
the values of this particular text is its dis- 
cussion of the “developmental task of ado- 
lescence.” An awareness and understanding 
of these tasks should be of great help to the 
prospective teacher. 


Jersitp, ARTHUR T. In Search of 
Self. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1952. 14lp. $2.75. 

A volume setting forth some of the prob- 
lems of understanding the “self” and a con- 
sideration of the role of the teacher in this 
process. The author uses an empirical ap- 
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proach that is interesting from a research 
point of view. 


Jounston, Epcar G. & Faunce, Ro- 
LAND C, Student Activities in Secon- 
dary Schools. Ronald Press, 1952. 
369p. $4.50. 

Twelve different types of student activi- 
ties in secondary schools are presented and 
discussed. The section dealing with pupil 
participation in school administration should 
be particularly helpful to those working with 
student government associations. Some sound 
suggestions are also made for administering 
the activity program. 


Jorpan, A. M. Measurement in Edu- 
cation. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952. 
533p. $5.50. 


A comprehensive textbook of the “classi- 
cal” sort, suitable for a quarter or semester 
introductory course. 


Kumpr, Cart H. The Adaptable 
School. Macmillan Co., 1952. 180p. 
$2.50. 


Written about and mainly for elementary 
principals this little book challenges ad- 
ministrators. The author presents a program 
to achieve an adaptable school; a task that 
is viewed as urgent. The strategic position 
of the principal is emphasized throughout 
as is the importance of local initiative. 


Lairrp, DoNALD ANDERSON. /ncreas- 
ing Personal Efficiency, 4th ed. Harper 
& Brothers, 1952. 294p. $3.50. 


A listing and discussion of rule and pro- 
cedures to insure more effective living. This 
type of volume is useful for the person who 
needs rules to guide his everyday living, 
but it is not very helpful to the person who 
wants to become more self directing. 


LeCount, SAMUEL N. & Harpy, Lois 
Lynn. How to Study in High School. 
Pacific Books, 1952. 31p. 


Eight different elements of good study 
habits are treated briefly and direct sugges- 
tions are made to the student in connection 
with each one. The sections on examinations 
and on reading habits are particularly good. 


McKown, Harry C, Extracurricular 
Activities. 3d ed. Macmillan Co., 1952. 
666p. $5.00. 


This is a third revision of a very compre- 
hensive treatment of extracurricular activi- 
ties in American schools. Although space is 
devoted to the purposes and principles of 
extracurricular activities, the major portion 








activities. 


466p. $5.75. 


$2.50. 


the same subject. 


chology ) 


aspects of learning. 


high quality. 








of the book is devoted to descriptions of the 
many different types of intraclass activities 
and to illustrative procedures used in various 
schools in the conduct of these activities. 
Teachers and principals will find here many 
practical suggestions to assist them in the 
organization and conduct of extracurricular 


Means, Louis E. The Organization 
and Administration of Intramural 
Sports, 2d ed. C. V. Mosby Co., 1952. 


This book is an excellent work on the 
many aspects of intramural sports. 
adequately written and is profusely illustrat- 
ed. Can be used as a basic text in a course 
conterned with intramural sports. 


Mears, A. G. Right Way to Speak in 
Public. Emerson Books, 1953. 121p. 


This British “self-help” book on public 
speaking is an unusually interesting piece 
of work. By placing his major emphasis on 
imagination, reason, and sincerity, Mr. Mears 
has produced a book which differs in many 
respects from popular American books on 


MIKESELL, WILLIAM Henry & HAN- 
son, Gorpon. Psychology of Adjust- 
ment. Van Nostrand, 


$4.50. (Van Nostrand Series in Psy- 


A very elementary text dealing with the 
problem of maladjustment. It is designed, 
according to the authors, so that no prere- 
quisite course is necessary. 


MursELL, James L. Psychology for 
Modern Education. W. W. Norton & 
Co., 1952. 620p. $3.90. 

A textbook covering most of the usual 
topics included in similar texts. According 
to the author, more attention is given to the 
problems of motivation and the dynamic 


Nespitt, Marion. A Public School 
for Tomorrow. Harper & Brothers, 


1953. 164p. $2.75. 


Sensitive and informed record of the daily 
activity in a modern elementary school of 


OvELL, C. W. How to Improve Class- 
room Testing. William C. Brown Co., 
1953. 156p. $3.00. 


This practical volume should be of con- 
siderable value to classroom teachers in the 


preparation of informal or home-made tests 
of achievement. Dr. Odell writes effectively 
from an extensive background in measure- 
ment and statistics. 


Poston, RicHarp W. Democracy Is 


You. Harper & Brothers, 1953. 312p. 
$3.00. 


Detailed and practical guide for making 
a community study and for getting the peo- 
ple of the community to do something about 
it. Based on the author’s excellent work 
with the University of Montana’s community- 
study project and the University of Washing- 
ton’s Bureau of Community Development. 


Rasey, Marie I. Jt Takes Time: An 
Autobiography of the Teaching Pro- 
fession. Harper & Brothers, 1953. 
204p. $3.00. 


A rare book, human, warm, and inspiring. 
An autobiography of the teaching profes- 
sion, it vividly describes 60 years of exper- 
ience in the life of a teacher. More than a 
story of an individual, it reflects the changes 
that have come about in educational theory 
and practice. It should be read by all 
teachers, both for sheer pleasure and for 
professional profit. 


REDDEN, Joun D. and RYAN, FRAN- 
cis A. Intercultural Education. Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1951. 180p. $3.00. 


This volume seems to be very well writ- 
ten and is intended mainly for teachers of 
America on all levels of education. It un- 
dertakes to set forth the means by which in- 
tergroup relationship may be promoted 
through an effective program of intercultural 
education. 


Runes, DAGoBERT D. The Soviet Im- 


pact on Society. Philosophical Library, 
1953. 202p. $3.75. 


The author has the unique distinction of 
being a critic of Soviet Communism without 
being a renegade Communist. He attacks 
Communism at its core by analyzing its 
activities. 


SonvEL, Bess. Everyday Speech: 
How to Say What You Mean. Barnes 
& Noble, Inc., 1952. 189p. $1.00. 


This sensible “how to” treatment of oral 
communication can hardly be recommended 
too highly. With its inexpensive paper 
binding, its clever and purposeful cartoons, 
and its accurate and concise language, it 
should do much to popularize sound, ethical 
notions about speaking and listening. It 
should be in every teacher’s library, and 
many will want to put it on their gift lists. 
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New! Timely! 


Kifective Home- 
School Relations 


by JAMES L. HYMES, 
George Peabody College 


for Teachers 


eToday when schools need the 
full support of society more than 
ever, this timely new book shows 
how closer home-school relations 
can mean better teaching in both 
places and abler, happier chil- 
dren as a result. 


The first book of its kind in 
the field, EFFECTIVE HOME- 
SCHOOL RELATIONS offers 
educators a sound, practical 
guide to the principles and prac- 
tices of working successfully with 
parents. It puts the field of 
home-school relations into the 
widest and most significant 
setting. 


It explores the relationship be- 
tween parents and their children 

. offers simple new methods 
of getting more parents to meet- 
ings . . . shows how visiting the 
child’s home gives the teacher 
a better understanding of the 
child . . . explains the value of 
short, informal notes to parents 
from the teacher. 


256 Pages approx. @ 5% x 83% 
e@ April, 1953 


Send for your copy today 


DrentMale . 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N.Y 








New HARPER Books 


A Public School 


for Tomorrow 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE 
MATTHEW F. MAURY SCHOOL, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


By Marion Nesbitt. A vivid, ab- 
sorbing account of the day-by-day 
activity of a public school which 
has gained exceptional recognition 
for its liberal, democratic, con- 
structive policy and achievement. 


$2.50 
It Takes Time 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE 
TEACHING PROFESSION 


By Marie I. Rasey. “A landmark 
in educational literature. I hope 
it might mark a turning point in 
what professional educators take 
to be appropriate for telling about 
teaching.”"—ROSS L. MOONEY, 
Ohio State University. $3.00 


The Teacher of 


Teachers 


FRONTIERS OF THEORY AND 

PRACTICE IN TEACHER EDU- 

CATION 
By Harold Rugg. “No one can 
think adequately about the educa- 
tion of teachers without taking 
into account such an analysis as is 
found in this book.”—Teachers 
College Record. $4.00 


Coming in June 
The American Elementary 
School 
13th YEARBOOK OF THE 
JOHN DEWEY SOCIETY 
Edited by Harold G. Shane $5.00 


The Activity High School 
THE PRINCIPLES OF ITS 
OPERATION 

By Laurence S. Flaum. $4.50 


At your bookstore or from 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 
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College textbooks in 
NEW-WORLD EDUCATION SERIES 


A new approach to teacher education, applying a wide range of 


interrelated materials directly to the professional tasks of par- 
ticular educational fields. 





The Public Administration of 
American Schools 


By Van Miller and Willard B. Spalding. A detailed 
study of principles and problems of public school ad- 
ministration, stressing the importance of democratic 


leadership in creating schools that will effectively serve 
society. 


Fundamentals of Curriculum 
Development 


By B. Othanel Smith, William O. Stanley, and J. 
Harlan Shores. A basic course building a concise, 
meaningful sequence of principles and procedures ap- 


plicable to the development of an educational program 
at any level. 









Educational Psychology 


By Lawrence E. Cole and William F. Bruce. A syn- 
thesis of the research and practice of the past half 
century into a new psychology of human development. 





Write for full information 


WORLD BOOK Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
COMPANY 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 




















aAmeucmn 
SINGLE-PUPIL TABLES 
‘EAD TO BETTER CLASSROOM RESULTS 


These single-pupil tables embody 
major advances in design that help 
make teaching and learning easier. 
Adaptable to any desired class- 
room grouping. The sturdy twin 
oval-shaped standards tend to re- 
duce excessive movement and 
scraping of chairs. Plywood tops 
are bonded with hot-press urea- 


NO. 328 WITH “TEN-TWENTY” BOOK-BOX 
The exclusive “Ten-Twenty” top (20% x 24 
inches) is quickly, easily positioned at 20° 
slope for reading, writing and drawing; or 
conventional 10° slope—also level position 
for manipulative tasks, group discussions. 
Sanitary, one-piece, steel book-box. 


resin, and durably lacquered. San- 
itary, all-steel book-boxes. Full- 
length pencil tray inside. Inkwell 
is optional. Heights: 21, 23, 25, 
27, 29 inches. 

Envoy Chair No. 368 affords 
maximum comfort, with deep- 
curved back rails—the lower one 
self-adjusting to fit each occupant. 
Heights: 11, 13, 15, 17 inches. 


NO, 324 WITH LIFTING LID 


This popular table, with 
non-slam friction-con- 
trolled lifting lid, has a 
top usable in level posi- 
tion, or at 10° slope. 
Sanitary, one-piece steel 
book-box. Top is 18 x 
23% inches. 


NEW! NO. 329 WITH OPEN BOX 


Overhung, 18 x 24 inch 
top permits placing sev- 
eral tables tightly to- 
gether for an over-all 
large flat work surface. 
Open-front, one-piece 
steel book-box is 16 x 
21 %inches,4inchesdeep. 
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AMERICAN BODIFORM 
AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


The most beautiful and practical of full-upholstered 
auditorium chairs. Bodiform provides the utmost in 
comfort, durability, acoustical benefit. Available 
with or without folding tablet-arm. 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Grand Ropids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Choirs 














